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GESTURING IN POOR WORDS: 
A HORSEY ANALOGY 


Vincent Reynolds 


One of the blessings of literature 
is not having to prove, only to move 
a reader to a new sense, not often 


sublime but at least communal. 
Offering, by agreeable will between ordinary calculating sinners, 
refuge from penury of mind. Art disdains this, 


as it does all blocking taboos; 
Reading should be electric, galvanizing, catalytic. 
Yet I don't celebrate irony when art only pretends to do this, 


sets the weary reader back on the horse of... what? 
Happy bucolic co-ambulation? 
Not that Rumi's oft-quoted, gestured field isn’t revitalizing; 


I’m glad to meet there in sudden-possibility land 
and let’s return there often, do; but not forgetting 
we had to fall off the word-horse to get there. 


An abyss which can be billed by the poet as ecstasy, dark, whatever; 
but ideally free of that dark trait of the species: imagining that words are 
stand-ins for vivid, concrete, bracketing reality. 


Still, words can lead back there, to one shouldering 
nothing, abdicating nothing, but to, for an instant, ride the mind raw, 
For illustration look up from this page and describe what you see there. 


QUOTES IN THE BACK COUNTRY 
Bowman 


“killing two wolves won't have an effect 
on the population as a whole” 


the only thing between us and tyranny is bureaucracy. 
you don't want those official wheels to grind too fast, 
especially on illogical days when furlough cuts 

the state paycheck a bit too tight at holiday time. thus: 
“it’s only two wolves—it won't affect the population 

as a whole.” but what I want to know is “since when 

is dead not dead?” and if it’s all true, then “why bother 
with killing at all?” make up your mind! or wait, perhaps 
it is. gather your troika and guns, boys, and be sure to 
hang the wolf-loving B&B's out for breakfast. thus— 

if you have twenty fingers and toes, what happens 

if you cut off two? will that hobbling gait be nothing 
to you? or will you hang around for the lopping 

of another two, another two, till you run out? 





Lyubov Goryaynova 


BACK TO THE BIG SPRING: 


WHERE RIVERS COME FROM, WHERE THEY GO 


‘obert Michael Pyle 


s a little boy, I was fascinated with 

water—where it came from, where it 
went. My own personal watercourse was 
an old irrigation ditch called the High 
Line Canal, which wrapped all around 
the backside of Denver. In the spring it 
came rushing on with muddy water, then 
went dry again. It would be years before 
I understood that the canal’s water came 
from the Platte River, and later went back 
into it; and how before that, it came from 
the clouds over the Rockies, and went back 
there again, too. 

In the essay “Ring of Rivers” in 
Wintergreen, | described how I came 
to know about the water cycle: “Video 
lay far in the inscrutable future when | 
attended Peoria Elementary School in 
Aurora, Colorado. Our “visual aids” 
consisted of clunky sixteen-millimeter 
educational films shown on clunkier 
big projectors. The films invariably 
broke or jumped the sprocket, or 
when they didn't, the bulb burned out. 
Mostly I remember unrelated flickers 
on a sleepy screen. 

“From those pre-media-center 
days, however, two movies stick in my 
mind. One of them concerned apples in 
Wenatchee, and I probably remembered 
it because of its Washington theme. 
(“Washington” was a magic word in my 
household.) Never mind that the story 
line celebrated that most forgettable of 
apples, the Red Delicious, | found the 
movie compelling. 

“The other memorable reel dealt with 
rain, and the recycling and conservation of 
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water in nature. I suspect that it was a Soil 
Conservation Service propaganda piece. 
The simple plot had a raindrop, with facial 
features, fall from the sky onto a forested 
hill, irrigate the trees, enter a rivulet, 
thence a stream, eventually a river, and 
ultimately the sea before rising to a cloud 
again as mist. Along the way we shared 
in all the adventures of Willy Waterdrop: 
the plunge over a waterfall, the close 
call with a thirsty cow, the run-in with 
pollution, and the further insult of having 
to mix with mud running off an eroded 
slope. Perhaps memory embellishes, but 
I remember the concept of cycle coming 
firmly home.” 

In a later chapter in Wintergreen, 
I wrote about my unbounded passion 
for shells, especially land snails, in arid, 
land-locked eastern Colorado. “When my 
grandfather took my brother, Tom, and 
me back East in the Packard,” I wrote, “and 
we called in at the Big Spring in Missouri’s 
Ozarks, I had no eyes for the usual 
souvenirs: for there I found my first land 
snail, laying its silver streak on the wall of 
a cave beside the blue pool of the spring. I 
was transported with excitement, and the 
creature occupied me for the rest of the 
long, hot trip, then died.” But that first 
snail wasn't all I remembered from the Big 
Spring: it was all that water—where did it 
come from? Where did it go? 

Last month I went back there again, 
and here is what I found. 

Two hundred eighty-eight million 
gallons a day pump out of the rocks below 
the caves of the Big Spring in a blue-green 
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and white-crowned surge, past 
walking ferns and cinnamon ferns, 
past maples and redbud, past cliffs and 
meadows, past cardinals and otters and 
land snails, like the one I found here 
fifty-five years ago, when I came with 
my grandfather and my brother. Pump 
out and flow past all manner of Missouri 
mosses, wetting white limestone gone 
green, gone honey brown above the caves, 
misting the old CCC masonry path with 
fossilized ripples and stone walls, built in 
the thirties when FDR was “building for 
human happiness.” Flow past wild ginger, 
into a great broad pool of aquamarine, 
beneath dependent boughs of American 
sycamore. 

Into the oxbow arm of the Current 
River flows that water, over bottoms of 
emerald algae where, on steamy summer 
days, hot hordes tube and float and paddle, 
canoe and splash and fish; but not up 
here by the Big Spring, not today, after 
the heat wave when a high summer storm 
broke the swelter so the breeze beside the 
spring actually feels cool and everyone 
went home too soon and we have the place 
to ourselves, as humidity mounts in the 
canebrake and the woodchucks retire to 
the selvage, fifty-five years later. 

Kingfisher cuts over the water, alights 
above the surge, reflects its blue, rattles 
of waters far away. Saddlebag dragonflies 
mate in hoop, wheel over the pool after 
the small flies that pester our faces as we 
watch the waters, thinking back that half- 
century and more. Now take it back just 
three more half-centuries to when Clark 
and Lewis were packing up to leave these 
parts—imagine! I was here one-quarter of 
the way back to them!—leaving, to try to 
find the place where I’ve just come from, 
and will return tomorrow; to find where 
these waters give way to the waters of the 
West. 

Eastern tailed blue butterflies probe 
the sweat on my big toe as I imagine them 
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pushing off in their pirogues to head up 
the Missouri not far above where this 
river, the Current, debouches into the 
Mississippi, but going the other way. And 
after the white Missouri Breaks, after the 
Bannocks, the Sioux, the Crow, when they 
dropped over Lolo Pass to the Lochsa 
Road, no road then but a rough Indian 
way down the Clearwater, western tailed 
blues sucked at their sweaty moccasins, 
and water snakes and water striders and 
water lilies flowed past their bows. Firs 
and cedars drifted past, and salmon and 
sturgeon, and before they knew it they 
came to the difficult portage of the Dalles 
and the nightmare nights at Dismal Nitch, 
and finally, “O! the bloody joy! Ocian in 
view. 

But what of the waters of the Big 
Spring they left behind? That flowed the 
other way, down to the thick and steamy 
bayous and out to the Gulf of future 
petro mess? Oh, they didn't stop there! 
Gathered up by waterspouts off the cays 
and tortugas, flung against seawall and 
palm-trunk, hurled in water balloons 
against their natural flow. . .but what's 
natural anyway, as Clark and Lewis cook 
the waters of the sea at Seaside for salt to 
get them through that winter of rotten 
elk and sodden salmon, to get them back 
up the other way, past the portage at the 
Dalles, up the Lochsa Road that’s not yet a 
road but will one day be crushed beneath 
behemoths accessory to the rape of the oil 
sands in Alberta, but is now a slog- and- 
a-half up the Clearwater to the Lolo, on 
down to the Bitterroot, then the Breaks, 
and back to St. Louis, thank the gods, with 
nobody dead and York still fit for slavery 
after the vaunted vote. Only five years for 
all that, just one-eleventh of the time since 
I was here before. Home in time to report 
to TJ: “Mission Accomplished.” 

But it’s too late: the waters of the Big 
Spring have already made their getaway, 


flung to the western reaches as vapor, 
over the sea of Steinbeck and Ricketts, 
over the stiff middle finger of the Baja, 
only to fall as fog on Ensanada and smog 
on Encanitas, and still drift north and 
north and north on each successive wave 
lapping thataway until, Lo! the waters of 
the Big Spring arrive at O! the bloody joy! 
Columbia in view, for by now it is called 
that, Robert Gray slayer of sea otters 
having left the name of his ship, if no more 
otters, no more condors much longer after 
Clark, no more beaver after Astor. But just 
wait, they'll all be back: already a sea otter 
sighted inside Cape Disappointment, can 
condors be far behind? 

Big Spring Water falls in heavy 
autumn mist on Baker Bay and 
Warrenton, falls as winter rain and sleet 
on slug and fern and clam and seal, falls 
into the mouth of Clark and Lewis River, 
onto the tongue of Tongue Point, over 
the bridges of Young’s Bay, and across the 
bigger bridge to everywhere north. Falls 
ona place called Bradwood Landing, 
where it thinks it hears a chorus of voices 
over the waves’ lap and the wind’s blow, 

a joyous chant like “We beat the bastards, 
we beat the bastards, we beat the bastards,” 
but maybe it was just a freighter’s engine 
thrumming. 

Thus refreshed, the Big Spring water 
flows upstream on neap tide past sword 
fern and deer fern and glistens on basalt 
gone black and slicks onto mudstone 
gone brown, disintegrates into flow and 
then rises on the hot breath of the land. 
Backwashes up ravine, up valley, up 
crease and crotch, ravine and arroyo, then 
dissipates in unexpected morning sun to 
rise again in mist and blow still farther 
east, until it blends into cloud lenticular 
in LooWit’s hole, on PatWah’s flank, on 
WyEast'’s crown. Then falls again as snow 
in east-bound canyons, on bumpers of 
campers headed up the 12 all the way to 
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Clarkston, over the Snake to Lewiston, 
past Nez Perce bones and horses and 

up the Lochsa Road, a highway at last, 
eastward to Bitterroot and down the other 
side. And so it goes, all the way to Joplin 
and down Old Miss, off a side-shoot 

boil of the Big Muddy into the mouth 

of the Current and down a cave into 
clarifying limestone, and that’s how the Big 
Spring water makes it all the way home, 
underground through caves and caverns, 
only to pop back out the eructant yawn 
where I was there to see it flow so many 
years ago, and now once again. 

And what, you ask, does water see, in 
such a crazy loop, from East to West and 
back again, against all rules of watersheds, 
which don't account for air, for vapor? I'll 
tell you: It sees a dozen rivers from the 
Current to the Clearwater, from little to 
big, from fouled to pure, from dammed 
to free. It sees longboats and barges and 
tankers, fish and drifters, pelicans and 
terns and cormorants and kingfishers, 
otters and muskrats and beavers and mink, 
catfish and sturgeon and smolts and carp. 
It sees village, town, and city, humans and 
a hundred other creatures, a thousand 
other species, living together and apart. It 
feels the lubricity of time, the savagery of 
space, the brilliance of light and the nullity 
of night. Water knows the sensibility of 
the seasons, the solidity of salmon, the heft 
of wapiti, the winsomeness of wind. There 
is little that the water of the Big Spring 
does not see or feel or know in its grand 
passage. 

And this much it knows for sure: 
the flow and heart of surge and flux of 
two great arteries, the main veins of 
the continent after all; both bent to the 
purposes of the forkéd creature that calls 
itself dom-i-nant. One great river fouled 
and flooded and dead at its very mouth, 
the other, somehow still alive and free at 
the finish, in spite of all the concrete plugs 
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in its gullet. 

And here is what the water says, as 
it surges from the Big Spring once more, 
to make this round in all its improbable 
rigors yet again. Keep the river, it says, 
keep it, keep it, keep it still. Never let it 
go the way the other one went. Never let 
it flag under the foetid flag of greed, never 
let it slow and dull and slurry into the 
sewer of disdain. For this is the river that 
sustains you. This is the river that makes 
you whole. This is the river of life for all 
who walk its shores and ply its deeps and 
breathe its vapors—and don’t you forget it! 
Thus spake the waters of the Big Spring of 
Missouri to the Columbia River, and to all 
who share in it and care for it. 

Or, as TS Eliot put the same thought 
in “Ash Wednesday,” 
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Astoria 1910, City on Pilings 


Blessed sister, holy mother, spirit of the 
fountain, spirit of the garden 

Suffer us not to mock ourselves with falsehood 

Teach us to care and not to care 

Teach us to sit still 

Even among these rocks 

Sister, mother, 

And spirit of the river, spirit of the sea, 

Suffer us not to be separated. 


And who am I to argue with TS Eliot, or the 
waters of the Big Spring? 


written and presented for Spirit of the River, 2011 





Ron Walker 


WILLAMETTE RIVER 
» Stromholt 


A noon sun glitters on the river, 

she smells like the city, oily and old. 
Late summer breeze pushing and pulling 
she makes the trip, somber and cold. 
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Her water runs darkly under the bridges 

brown like the earth, muddy and mawkish. 
Carrying barges and sodden debris 
steadfast, solitary, soundless. 


She waits for something like [ do. 

Flowing as always, doing the days. 
The times for change are coming. 
She moves forward though she stays. 


And, were you to notice her timeless exchange, 
earth to sea, sea to earth, you would know 
the end of a river is a moving of mountains 
she may arrive still there’s somewhere to go. 





James Misho 


Ink Study 


me Beas WITH THE NIGHT 


B a Smith 


There is always a time when the sky seems so low; 
The fog is so thick there is nowhere to go. 

It is now that moment in the still of the night; 
Darkness surrounds me, drowning all light. 


Usually there's a candle somewhere in the lead, 

A small stream of light shining on my needs. 

But a breeze has blown, nurtured by the dead; 

It has stolen the pathway down which the light once led. 


But suddenly there's a glimmer, the light of a blade; 
All my fear is broken, the mine has been laid. 

So I find my mark, and I plunge to the hilt; 

Sorry is no more; gone is my guilt. 


And as my life leaves me and my soul fades away, 

There comes a light that is brighter than the day. 

So good-bye to the light that was always really there, 
And to Hell with the night and the darkness that it bears. 


COMING HOMIE 


Cail Balden 


CC DP) usiness or pleasure?” the U.S. 
Customs agent asked. 

“Pleasure,” I responded. 

“And you've been to India, France and 
the Netherlands?” 

“Yes.” With a quick rubber stamp on 
my passport, he closed it and handed it 
back. 

“Welcome home.” 

Welcome home—precious words 
to my ears. It was March 2005. I was in 
Minneapolis/St. Paul, my first entry into 
the United States after a journey that had 
taken me over 19,000 miles, half way 
around the world to the subcontinent of 
India and back. There I spent twenty-one 
days touring the state of Rajasthan in 
Northwest India. To reach Delhi, a city of 
9.8 million, Id traveled more than eighteen 
hours on planes that held more people 
than the small town of Nehalem where 
I live along the Oregon Coast. My trip 
had taken me to exotic places—Jaisalmer, 
Jodhpur, Bhenswara, Udaipur and Agra. 
Id stayed in lush palaces, dressed in an 
elegant sari, ridden a camel on overnight 
safari and eaten foods I'd never heard of 
before like Aloo Matar, Tandoori chicken, 
biryani rice and samosa. I'd taken a 
cooking class to learn how to cook with 
cumin, turmeric, fenugreek and Garam 
masala. I'd enjoyed the welcoming 
warmth and generosity of the Indian 
people and their passion for life. Methods 
of transport ranged from trains and cycle 
rickshaws to camels, jeeps and elephants. 
I'd visited a rat temple, seen a Bollywood 
movie, and taken in Bishnoi villages, bird 
parks and the stunning Taj Majal. 

Whenever I take a journey, I’m 
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opened up to new ways of living, new 
cultures and new challenges. Huge cities 
with overcrowded streets roiling with 

the aroma of fragrant spices mixed with 
gas fumes from motorbikes and buses 
took some getting used to. Brimming 
with people, rickshaws, camels, donkeys, 
honking horns, bicycles, and the grinding 
gears of trucks, the streets were a sea of 
chaos to navigate. Crossing the road was 
accomplished only by taking seriously our 
tour leader’s admonition, “No hesitation!” 

The tangle of electrical wires 
overhead, which spoke to many power 
outages, defied explanation. Dogs, same 
variety, lying everywhere, sleeping, digging 
through rubble for scraps, eventually 
had to be overlooked. The ever-present 
sacred cows who wandered the streets 
freely along with the monkeys, water 
buffalo and peacocks, were not the same 
placid creatures I saw at home in green 
Tillamook pastures. 

One lovely evening, when the golden 
sun was sinking behind the horizon of 
Keoladeo Bird Park in Bharatpur, our 
crusty old guide was thrilled to show us 
the Dusky Eagle Owl perched on a branch 
of a nearby tree. “It’s a rarity to see them 
this time of the year,” he said smiling. “But 
then India is a country of miracles.” 

Arriving home a month later, more 
than ever, I appreciate the grand Pacific 
Northwest as a region of miracles as well. 
To breath in clean, crisp air while taking 
in another glorious sunset over the Pacific 
Ocean is a miracle. To relish the silence 
of my rural home where the only sound 
I hear for hours is that of a bird’s wings 
flapping overhead is heaven. To dip my 
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kayak paddle into the soft glassy 
Nehalem River beneath roosting Great 
Blue Herons is my respite. To stand in the 


names I can pronounce is a joy. Even 
crossing the road with hesitation is bliss. 
I came home to see my life through 


quiet rain and see the last of the daffodils new eyes. Coming home with an expanded 
bend in the breeze under the forsythia is awareness, as T.S. Eliot puts it, is “to arrive 
a marvel. Brushing my teeth under cold where you started and know it for the first 

running water that is safe to drink and time.” 


eating salad and familiar foods whose 





Jamie Boyd 


The House Down the Street 


OF WOOD 
James Dott 


For beam or bowl, a fiddle, fire, each is filled with worth, 
Straight grained fir, knotty pine, and splalded alderwood. 
Yet not wood lasts, the lasting turn and turn of earth, 


A tree is felled, and as a fallen log, finds rebirth, 
Is cut and planed for boards, or split for firewood, 
For beam or bowl, a fiddle, fire, each is filled with worth, 


The uses of wood, both hard and soft, have no dearth, 
Fine, tight grains, whorled burls, each grew only as it could 
Yet no wood lasts, the lasting turns and turn of earth, 


Ring by ring, rain, air, in-streaming sun build trees’ girth 
Cambium wraps each new year around old heartwood, 
For beam or bowl, a fiddle, fire, each is filled with worth, 


The old tree drops, comes undone, is now a place of birth, 
A home for beetles, fungi, voles, where the giant stood, 
And no wood lasts, the lasting turn and turn of earth, 


From wood a box where sound sings our sorrow and our mirth, 
A tree’ stilled life held for a time, gives back its good, 

For beam or bowl, a fiddle, fire, each is filled with worth, 

Yet no wood lasts, the lasting turn and turn of earth. 
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BOWL OF PETUNIAS 
Michael Lee Johnson 


If you must leave me please 
leave me for something special, 
like a beautiful bowl of petunias— 
for when the memories leak 
and cracks appear 

and old memories fade, 
flowers rebuff bloom, 
sidewalks fester weeds 

and we both lie down 
separately from each other 

for the very last time. 





Laurie Anderson 


Spirit House in Dunes 


WINTER IN THE COAST 


RANGE FOOTHILLS 
Flynn 


Fog settles, three-dimensional. 
Funneled cloud, you siphon bright, dis- 
appear the cinnamon madrone. 
Rat-a-tat rain on the skylight 

is arrhythmic conjugation. 

Only the smells: shallot and leek, 

can pierce my melancholia. 

Haiku in a chicken-broth stock. 





June 26, 2010 Midnite Mike 
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rere CLOSE TO THE SUN? 


Overton 


Be careful poet, be aware the gods 

are not as clearly pleased as you when craft 
and genius meet, spill out upon the page 
composing pure perfection in your words. 


They do not mind our human want to be 
like them -in fact it makes them feel a bit 
superior as though they really are 

the better of the two—but watch the heat 
when you, with pen in hand, soar closer to 
the sun than it was meant for anyone 

to be-your wax may melt and you may feel 
the fall too often caused by human pride. 


In fact, it might be wise to leave the gods 
some sense of self by falling short of your 
attempt to emulate their muse fueled gifts. 

Be coy, conceal your great ability, 

but friend, do taunt them every now and then 
with just the right induced command of verse 
to cause them all anxiety that they 

perhaps are not alone in holding truth— 

it will be beneficial to us all 

who deeply envy your tenacity. 


The simple truth be told, if | confessed, 
it pleases me to see another rise, 

take up the tilting lance, and ride toward 
the gilded windmills backlit by the sun. 


1S 


ODE TO MY ASS 
Sue Falkner-Wood 


Thus you've always been, 
Following me around 

Changing with each age and phase 
Once so firm and round. 


I used to be quite fond of you 

When we both were young and perky, 
That was very long ago 

Now you look like turkey jerky. 


I know gravity takes its toll 

I see it mirrored day by day 

But I must confess I do resent you, 
Do you consider this fair play? 


All those years you came last 
Letting me go first 

Then behind my back you fell apart 
As if a balloon had burst. 


I once had a shape to be envied 

And loved to shake my booty. 

At least you still hold up my pants 

And they don't fall down around my footy. 


You were designed to sit, 

To hold my legs and back 

To help me get from place to place 
So what if you were cracked? 


When sacroiliitis struck my tush, 
Pain came to live with me 
Infesting everything I do 

And robbing me of glee. 


When you pooped out on me 

It affected all I do 

From sitting to lying down 

So I feel, “Shame, shame on you.” 
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Then one day it dawned, 

This must be funny 

When | tell my tale of my tail 

It makes others strangely sunny. 


I feel betrayed as you follow behind 
Making life a challenge 

[ spend my days in pain 

Plotting some revenge. 


[ can't have you removed 
Therefore I'll call a truce 

As I waddle through my life 
Resembling a goose. 


Why couldn't I be struck with some 
Glamorous condition 

Like flutters or the vapors, 

Instead of this painful intermission? 


Therefore I’m stuck in life 
With a terrible pain in my tush 
And to add to this grievance 

[ can no longer swoosh. 


I can't wear high heels 

[ sag everywhere 

Many joys are gone 

As I do my darndest not to swear. 


| wonder what others think 

Of a woman with pain in her rear, 
Do they truly understand 

The importance of the derriere? 


I try not to be crude 

It's a challenge, I admit 

To live life this way often sucks, 
Thank God [ have true grit. 


You and I will live this life 
Bound together in our way, 
Searching for life’s joy 

As we face life day to day. 


Come on booty 

We have things to do 

And if you don't behave yourself 
I just might get you tattooed. 


Robert McClelland 





Untitled 
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See 


y Hazel 


We are walking along, 

the Necanicum River 

where Neacoxie Creek meets, 

at a fork in the forest. It is the end, 

of September. Meadow mushrooms burst 
forth beside mellow waters running 

low, soft silt and clay exposed. My feet long 
to drop wool socks, meet the earth, 

but the Oregon coast is never warm 

enough. Bending beneath white alders, 
brittle branches snag and catch in my curls. We come 
to a holy gathering, salmon in mass. Spilling, 
red-beads like blood, carrying their crosses, 
a gnashing of teeth. Devil's matchstick 
grows on a wet log. Still, we are happy, 

to have found them here. I reach 

for the fish, but you stop me. Insist 

we need poles. I show you how 

we Can use my sweater to scoop 

them out. Instead, you turn from me, 

walk away from the clapping, 

of waters and heaven-light showing, 

on gray-brown backs. You murmur a warning 
about not having a license, turn back, 
towards Humbug Mountain. 
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UNION TOWN 
WOMEN 
Webb 


Eleven acrylic portraits of local 
women connected to the artist: 


A Women’ History Month Project 
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ELK ON STARSONG MOUNTAIN, 
CB HEIER 2008 


++ Hammit-McDonald 


As twilight offers the shy silences of winter 

a bouquet of blueness 

to entice a muttered thanks from icebound trees 
and slumped grasses birthing galaxies of frost, 

a hoofed foot steps off the hillside and into the road 
drowning in a leg-length of snow. 

A young bull elk, 

the twigs of his first antlers budding 

on his forehead, 

studies me where I silence my feet and voice. 





A cow wades into the road after him, 

and another, another, and more. 

He wears his youth like a bright penny, but already 

he has wooed so many wives, who begin to surround him 
in a rough starburst pattern, 

a daisy of protection. 


Their eyes are calipers, 

measuring danger. 

My eyes are pilgrims, 

kneeling in worship 

before such ponderous grace, 

such risible holiness 

as these elegant velvet ladies with their dust-storm pelts 
and the downy exclamation of their buff rumps. 


I start to walk down to them, 

as if descending the slopes of exile 

into Jerusalem. 

They turn and dare me to pursue them 

through brittle snags and briars that winter never disarms, 
with their knives prepared to detonate in my skin. 
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I free the sacred word of elk 

as if they were a palm full of water 

that I return to a river 

like a borrowed book— 

or, more truly, they escape me, for I never held them, 
any more than water allows itself to be held captive, 
by eye, ear, hand, or word. 





Untitled Mark Holmes 
intitle 
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ANNE SEXTON 


ey Mesler 





Anne Sexton stood at the gate. 
The morning was just breaking. 

I watched the fowl attend 

matins at the feeder. The sun 

was a palsied eye. Just when the 
paper hit the frozen birdbath 
Anne Sexton opened wide her 
cloak and ascended, a burnt angel. 
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Picket Fence Path Grunge 


“Steve Cartwright 


THE DAISY 
Pattra Monroe 


Once you knew my name 
It sat on the tip of your tongue 
And when you licked it off 
It fell to the ground 

And became 

A flower 

And once again you could 
Call me by name. 

Lily, I love you. 

Rosie, Be mine. 

Petunia Divine, 

Lay down beside me 

My beautiful flower 

Lay down beside me 

And I will lie beside 

You and offer promises 

I can not keep 

Yet desire 
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THE SPEARHEAD | FOUND 
IN DEER CREEK 


cott Starbuck 


was big enough to take down an elk 
or fall chinook 

with leaves changing color 

and the thought of hunger 

in mint blood air. 


What caused it to be lost 

in the shimmering creek? 
Perhaps the instinctive turn 
of a huge silver tail 

or welcome vision 

of a woman bathing 


or bullet in his back 
as the white tribe pushed in. 
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TREE 
Starbuck 


This ancient spruce 

on the upper Clackamas River 
saw Rudyard Kipling 

cast for salmon, 

a divorced young mother grieve, 
brothers escape an alcoholic father 
in the flash of a colored fly 
hovering in current 

and blue-green scent 

that today still offers 

only the joy of being alive. 
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Emily Johnson 








Erika McKay 
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THE WIDOW 
Vera Wildauer 


She wore his church jacket 

over her yellow flowered dress 

to walk to the shore and scolded 
the kitten that came out to greet her 
‘go back go back’ 


as if she was turning back time 


Plunging her hands into the pockets 
her fingers fluttered like nervous 
moths in the dark 
she found a receipt from Denny's, 
the one just off the freeway exit on the way home 
1 Grand Slam 
1 French Toast 
on May 13th, 2007 
and she conjured the day, like any other Sunday, 
late morning sun slants across the formica 
and the weary, smiling waitress offers orange juice, 
large or small. 


The fog rolls in now, she stands 

toes buried in cold sand 

her hair scattered with droplets from the damp 
all her yearning persuades the pancake 

smells and bitter coffee smells 

to surge through her. 


The gulls overhead swing through the 
mist like vagrant angels. 
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SPRING IN ALL HER GLORY 
bill Shively 


The corrugated lake 
smitten of the wind 
all the sound 

of west Canady 
looking for a place 
to land 


the jagged alder 

and tamarisk 
sunken in the fog 
the distant pounding 
on the shore. 


To wake here blind as 
baby bear cubs 
whimpering, 

crocus, sun and ice, 
pale daffodil, 

death no longer rides against 
us: 

spring in all her 

wet gray and glory 
and who knows 
maybe sun. 
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STACKING FIREWOOD 
David Campiche 


Frost grips landscape like the clenched jaw of a wolverine 
Sunrise creeps over the long purple hills soundless as a stilted heron 
Tracking fish 


We heft three-foot logs onto the splitter 

Listen to the fracturing sounds as the grain pops and groans and tears lengthways 
Redolent with pitch, scented spruce needles, dirt 

Long grains, twisted and gnarled as the trunk reached higher and higher each year 
Higher into gray northwest sky. 


We are high, stacking cords of pine and fir for the Anagama kiln. 
High as the cackle of geese down valley 

High as the sigh of a wren that skirts underfoot 

Not much larger than a golf ball 

Brown-hued as November in Clatsop County 


High is stacking firewood on a blue December morning 
No rain for three days 

The split wood stacked into neat piles, 

Crisscrossed and woven, crisscrossed and woven 


The stack grows higher and higher under the morning sun 
Higher and higher as the split wood is shuffled 

From open air to woodshed 

A shed with a corrugated tin roof, 

Recycled from old barns, derelicts after fifty years of Oregon rain 
Built on adzed fir poles 


Hand built: Someone here is proud of that word 


The word sounds like the people gathered here 
Potters, mostly—I am one 


And I love to stack wood 
Stack wood into neat tall pyres 


‘The sun rises 
The piles rise 
Higher and higher 


We are the song of working hands. 
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WIFE'S REVENGE 
Patty Hardin 


[ spent yesterday 
wishing and hoping 
that today my husband 
would take me fishing. 


But he said women 
are bad luck on a boat. 
Hey, wait a minute! 
Don't I get a vote? 


No, he said. 

You have to stay home. 
[ want to catch fish 

so I’m going alone. 


At first his refusal 
hit me hard. 

Then I remembered 
his credit card. 


So today while 

he's out catching fishes 

I'll be at the mall 

granting some of my wishes. 
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WHICH OCEAN? 


leather Pankl-Livingston 


It’s 1992. I'm laughing. This “beach” your parents brought us to is so different from 

e the New Jersey beaches I played on as a kid. No one but seal-suited divers would enter 
the ocean here, even in July, yet your father climbs with his pole way out on the black 
rocks. I try not to get too close for fear he'll keep going and slip and crash into the surf, so 
loud and high and white, that hed be gone in an instant. I look down instead at my feet, 
ridiculous in sandals, and see a universe between them. Turning from the pool and the 
starfish, I see your father has found his spot. He settles back comfortably, happy to wait 
out the afternoon. Not once has he caught a salmon, but every now and then he senses 
their shapes beneath that water rushing out and back and up and in. He watches the seals 
and otters playing beyond the jetty and thinks he maybe even sees the hint of a whale. 

Your mother searches the beach with our one-year-old daughter for interesting 
things: rocks, some shells, a lot of driftwood, and an occasional Japanese fishing float. She 
places her left hand above her brow, squints at a distant speck of wave or sky like every 
other and says with assurance, “There’s an orca. Look! It’s an orca. Oh wait till we tell 
Richard! He'll spend all day on that jetty, but we got to see an orca!” Sun-blind, I gaze out 
into the heaving, glittering, gray and blue. 

The photo taken that day shows me shyly smiling in a yellow sundress; you are 
squinting, like your mother, but into the camera instead of the sea. Your tan, denim, 
jacketed arm circles me. We are together and smiling, but not quite at ease. Behind us the 
jetty looms, and the sea, and the sky. 


p) There wasn't much else to do but go along with the plan. With a man like Astor, you 
¢ went along with the plan. He says, “Go by sea”; you go by sea. He says, “Go by land”; 
you go by land. With two teams in the running, you're sure to beat the British. But of 
course when you arrive, the British are already there; they have been there. They welcome 
you and share some of their tea. 

Weeks later when news arrives that America and England are at war, you all stand by 
the Columbia and look at each other, hands in your pockets. “Well,” you say, “I guess it’s 
time to be shoving off for New York.” 

“Right, then,” say the British traders, and they hop in their canoe. You wish you had 
one as nice. A while later you are packing when two women step from the forest. They 
offer to trade for provisions and horses at the next camp. They speak the language, they 
say, and you dont. 

They speak all languages. You think at first that one is a man. Taking your money, 
they steal horses from the camp and disappear back into the forest with both. You turn 
and face an angry group of fishermen. They demand horses or money. You have neither. 
“Instead of killing you, they put you to work for a few days cleaning fish.” 
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3 Turning in bed to face the Pacific, I lose sight of Dupont Circle. The continent 
ewrinkles evading geography. I climb the black rocks with salt in my mouth. Your 
father somewhere ahead seeks the solace of salmon while back on the same beach Astor’s 
men may have walked in 1812, whose sand might hide forests of ghosts, shapes only 
uncovered in prime numbered years of a pre-Mayan calendar, your mother raises her left 
hand to her brow, squints like those two women who walked out of the forest 200 years 
ago, says with her rural West Virginian preacher's daughter assurance “There’s an orca! 
Ooh, wait till we tell Richard we saw an orca.” 

[ look where your mother’s pointing, try to squint like her, but all I see as I peer 
across the sea beyond the waves where the sky blends in is sky and sea. Flipping over, 
[ reach under my head to squish the pillow more comfortably under my computer- 
strained neck and tumble backward into the Atlantic. 


Some are grounded in a sense of place, but I shift from one coast to the other, 

e wheeling across the continent: eleven years in Oregon, eleven in Maryland. Friends 
from the east coast now live in California; my ex-husband and kids are in Texas. The 
house in New Jersey where i grew up went back to the bank sixteen years ago, mom 
and dad moving to South Carolina, my grandparents’ homes reverting to the same 
tide. When the water receded, Lookout Mountain was still there, but Grandmama and 
her home were gone. Washed up are basement-flooded photographs from the thirties 
and before: Nickajack Cave before Johnny Cash and the flood. An unidentified baby in 
a white nightgown placed on a mountain stump with a sign saying “No Trespassing.” 
Grandmama at two, dressed in an engineer's outfit to match her grandfather's Southern 
Railroad overalls, sitting placidly beside her on the stoop, his Alsatian mustache hiding his 
expression. I glance from the couch to my own box of photographs—myself from twenty 
years ago, the photo of me and you wearing that tan jacket that I gave last Christmas, 
now much tattered, to our daughter—waiting for some future great-grandchild in some 
future house to look through wondering, “Where was this taken? Who were these people? 
Which ocean is this?” 
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THREE LEVELS OF HEALING 
‘Siegel 


Floor 1: Exam, Surgery, and Patient Rooms 
Tides 
She says they could make me jittery, hazy; 
Says think of something calm, peaceful— 
[ conjure the seashore at slack-tide, a foghorn: 
a womans form in the rain. 


Floor 2: OBGYN, Exam, Labor and Delivery 
ipe Wildflowers, Marien 
Once the nights misplaced the stars and nearly 
dashed her wishes. But the long wait brought bright 
shoots; little fists pushed through autumn frost, 
releasing a constellation of suns. 


Fioor 3: Administration. Exam, and Patient Rooms 
Topo ERE 
They say the summit of Fuji is rounded 

from the footsteps of thousands of tourists— 
Though, unreported, at night, the smallest rocks 
can be heard returning to their places. 
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Normandie Hand 
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LAS POSADAS 


“yicia Gates Brown 


elebrants press wall-to-wall into houses where we gather, forty to sixty people, 
Cen to infants, night after night recitingthre prayers and singing the songs 
of Las Posadas. Steamy windows emanate light into winter’s deepest dark. Posadas 
(translated literally as “lodgings”) take place for nine nights, from December 16 through 
Christmas Eve, and reenact Mary and Joseph’ attempt to find lodging in Bethlehem. The 
tradition, over four hundred years old, originated in Spain and was carried to Mexico. 
The uniquely Mexican version seems to have started in 1538, when Spanish friars intent 
on assimilating the faith with Aztec rites, combined Posadas with the nine-night winter 
ritual of imploring the Sun God’s return. Mexicans still celebrate Posadas, enlivening them 
with balloons, papel picado, and the shrieking of children as candy erupts from handmade 

inatas. 
; On foggy and chilled Oregon coast nights, in the homes of immigrants who work 
mainly for dairies among the cows and hay of our nativities, who struggle to find 
open doors at banks, at college departments of financial aid and dental offices, at the 
Department of Motor Vehicles, we await the advent of Jesus, the one with no place to 
call home. I stand shoulder-to-shoulder with my Mexican friends in their rented houses 
that have seen better days, that sleep several children to a bedroom and boast a shrine of 
mother Mary displayed in her Guadalupe form, surrounded by frolics of icons, plastic 
decorations, Christmas tree and lights. I step outside and sing along with the “Posada 
song’, pretending to be Mary and Joseph at the door of the inn (or on other nights, the 
innkeeper, roused from his sleep and ill-tempered). As each night passes, I begin to 
understand a part of the Christian story I have previously not understood. Mary and 
Joseph were like these Mexican immigrants, and I, standing there in my invisible cloak of 
white privilege, will find it harder to know them. 

Mary and Joseph were Galilean. And the people from Galilee were belittled in 
Bethlehem and throughout Judea. In a reversal of geography, they were the disregarded 
neighbors from the backwater north, the presumed uncouth and superstitious and 
freeloading and rebellious and lazy. Down in Judea where they went to pay taxes, they 
were often shut out as a matter of course. Galileans were stereotyped by Judeans as 
lawbreakers because of their reputation for bucking the status quo. Galilee was a renegade 
land that tended to spawn messianic figures who gathered peasants into movements 
awaiting the coming of the Lord: a new day of fairness. These movements, started by 
leaders like “the Egyptian,” or “Judas the Galilean,” were historically successful. That is, 
until the Romans got miffed and sent riot police to disband or kill them or paramilitary 
troops to intimidate them, or turned on them their own client kings like Herod Antipas, 
who lived luxuriously by wiling away the wealth of his subjects, sending them to border 
towns to pay their dues. 

In some ways the term “Galilean” was used in Jesus’ day to simply mean an outsider, 
especially of the political sort. Galilee was a center of economic protest, where the messiah 
named Jesus would wax prophetically on wealth and the sharing of it, on how the rich 
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couldn't make it into heaven any more than they could make it through the eye of a 
needle, or the Rio Grande, or a few days in the Arizona desert. In his last years, Jesus’ 


friends and audience were Galilean fisher-folk, and in the Roman Empire, dwelt at 


the bottom of the labor pool. In the words of Cicero, quoting the well-bred Terence: 
“The most shameful occupations are those which cater to our sensual pleasures: ‘fish- 
sellers, butchers, cooks, poultry-raisers, and fishermen” (Cicero, On Duties 1.42). In 
our day, Cicero might have added hotel cleaners, line cooks, gardeners, vineyard or 


dairy laborers, makers of Versace denim jeans. 

At Posadas, we are reminded by word and ritual that God chose an indigent, 
young Galilean girl, “Alegria, alegria!” We pray for the immigrants facing 
deportation, for the women with back pain and diabetes, who need strength to rise 
each day and make two dozen beds. We pray for the children, for the church and its 
message of good news. We pray for the high school students fighting for a chance at 
a dream. We pray to live lives that are generous and just. 

The litany, prayers and songs culminate in a meal: a feast of hospitality that 
night-by-night includes carnitas, tacos, Mexican barbequed chicken, tamales, saucy 
burritos, pozole, or taquitos, always accompanied by rice and beans and a prismatic 
display of salsas. After dinner, children swing at brilliant pinatas. 

For reasons unknown, the children flock to me and my husband, throwing 
hugs around us like coats on a rack. They glow with beauty and unyielding hope, 
and in America they are not unlike Jesus and his friends running about Jerusalem 
at Passover, yet unaware of how they are seen, or who they will become; only that 
they love the songs, the traditions of Christmas, the smell of the Passover tamales, 
and the community of Galilean pilgrims who love them. These children know only 
that Jesus and his parents were poor and had to stand at a door and knock only to be 
ignored, then finally let into our broken and peregrine hearts as the Queen and King 
of Heaven. 
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AT GRANDMA'S HOUSE 
~VanGundy 


little bird bobbing 
upon her perch of twigs. A 
home of wood nestled. 





City 


Shannan Jones 
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ATTACHED 
Cayla VanGundy 


I am attached 
I have strings 
Fleshy and very alive 


I am attached 
I have wanderings 
My mind is overly consumed 


I am attached 
I have guilt 
Wondering if he knows 


I am attached 
I have jealousy 
Not appropriate, but fierce 


Iam attached 
I have love 
Equally distant 


I am attached 
I have despair 
Unrequited and destroyed 


Iam alone 
I have loneliness 
Cold, dark and empty. 
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MOVIE HOUSE 


sine Verley 





owards the end of the film, the young 

woman takes a taxi to “where 30 meets 
Leif Erickson.” You see the taxi turn off 
Leif Erickson at 45th street, head down 
towards the river and pull to the curb. 
Wendy, the girl, peels off ten bucks and 
steps out of the cab, though in reality it’s a 
good hundred miles from Portland to this 
location in Astoria. You see her walk with 
her backpack and duffel bag past the first 
house on Cedar Street, then past the house 
of the pedophile. She must have turned 
down 47th street because the next you 
see of her, she is walking in front of the 
Yelton’s house with its well-kept front and 
immaculate parking lot, past the house 
that Joseph lives in now until, at that 
moment where her anticipation is greatest, 
you see the dog. It is lying upright on all 
fours facing away from her towards the 
River, inside the chain link fence around 
George's yard. The camera pans as Wendy 
walks slowly along the street, her eyes 
riveted to the sight in the yard until, there 
it is, looming large in the background of 
the shot... our house. 

We're lying in bed, my wife and I and 
our youngest daughter, who is, like most 
five-year olds, already an accomplished 
video aficionado. I holler into the night, 
“Rosie, look! It’s our house!” Rosie picks 
up the refrain, incredulity sculpting her 
voice, “Our house! In the movies?” Even 
my wife seems excited. We yell loud 
enough for our nine year old to scamper 
upstairs to see what all the fuss is about. 
“Check it out, Roxanna! Our house is in 
the movies!” She plops onto the foot of 
the bed. We are beside ourselves with an 
odd pride, a knowing excitement. 
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At the time of the filming, the top 
half of this north side of the house, down 
to the back porch roof, is a dark, vibrant 
orange, freshly painted. My scaffolding, 
wood scavenged out of dumpsters and 
burn piles from all around Astoria, then 
painstakingly nailed together with the 
same nails pried from each piece of wood, 
looks surprisingly solid from this angle. 
I'm hoping to catch a glimpse of myself 
up there because I remember the day 
they were filming as I worked my way 
around to the west side on the highest of 
four levels of plank and two-by six while 
surreptitiously watching what I could see 
of the action down on the street below, 
Birch Street. But the house is all we get. 

Still, it’s palpably exciting. The old 
house, built in 1880, looks tall and proud, 
very fit and square for all its years. For 
once I’m thankful for the big-screen 
TV in our bedroom. We celebrate 
with a hug and kiss while I play with 
the remote, rewinding the two scenes 
where the upper story of the back of our 
house gazes benignly down on the bereft 
young woman at the very moment of her 
redemption. Our house, the movie star, 
steals the poignancy of the moment and 
renders the final two minutes of film, for 
us, into pointlessness. Our house—the 
movie star! 
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THREE 
john Ciminello 


On the trail above timberline, 
you untie the entangled 

winds of your intentions, 

and I become the pennywhistle 
singing melodies 

to the stars. 


By the stream pouring from a glacier, 
you calm the troubled currents 

of your uncertainty, 

and I dip my cup into 

the icy waters 

of the source. 


At the lakeside camp under a firmament, 
you remove the fear 

of departure and arrival, 

and I light three candles 

to the shrine 

of our beginning. 


In the skylight of constellations, 

we watch the clockwork of the moon 

and in the darkness outside the glow of our circle, 
the stone waits for a spark, 

an owl sails past a fir tree 

and swoops toward the alpine meadow, 

fog moistens the joints of the timber, 

and the breath of the forest 

mystifies the night. 
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RAIN 
on Ciminello 


In the attic, I track a leak 

from the ridge pole to the false gable, 
feeling with my fingers 

the moist and hidden portals between 
the seen and the unseen, 

crouching in a space no larger than 
the height of a four-year old, 

[ listen to the rain 

as it penetrates the canopy 

of spruce and hemlock, 

and dances on the surface of the roof. 


Alive in a watery landscape, 

boggy and wet with the absence 

of bright definition and swollen 

with dreams submerged 

below the board and batten of this 
small house at land’s end where 

I’m lost to the moment 

before the water-break and 

the memory of who I was before 
washing ashore on this beach of stars. 


Following a brown and soggy trail, 

I gather unlikely clues 

from wisps of pink insulation, 

the stain of the weeping wood, 

and the aroma of cedar 

in the tongue and groove, 

and I hear in the reprieve 

of showers, my cue 

to go outside, unhitch the ladder, and 
patch the roof. 
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IF ? VE LIVED TOO HARD 


2 Downing 





f I’ve lived too hard, if I played cards with 
the devil, if 1 squandered my good fortune 


and lost, then only I shall suffer. But if the 


world dies a little with each man’s sin, then 


that would be sad. 

My goodness, how the mind 
wanders! Perhaps I really am as slow 
witted as my family used to say. I think 
of a time when I was very young. I 
remember standing at the door, wearing 
a dirty red shirt and baggy shorts and a 
pair of sandals. I remember the blistered 
white beeches, peppering the far end 
of the sky. I remember the aspen, with 
its timid little leaves, wanting a word 
with the breeze. I remember a split-rail 
fence, running down the road, each log 
notched to the other like a long play 
puzzle. I remember the hills, pale green 
and washed brown, laying down low in 
front of the sky. I can see the blackbirds 
and the jays, sparring for the best things 
to say. I feel the dog, his bristle-brown 
fur lapping at my skin like a scrub 
brush. I know him best! With the eyes, 
ah, the sad eyes. But the smile! Always 
the smile. And it was a smile too, don't 
tell me otherwise! 

What a silly old man I am. Dear me, 
it’s a good thing I’m alone. What a way 
for me to act! So foolish, so foolish. 

There have been some times since 
then. Happy times, but nothing like that 
day. Standing in the doorway, with my dog 
Copper Charlie, good dog, where are you 
now? 

What's the matter with my voice? 
It's barely breaking above the rustle of 
the wind. 

[ think that those who ponder 
deepest ponder least well. 
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Lulu Quinn 


fF A Tasty Snack 


THE RETAINING WALL 


jan Bono 


r.and Mrs. are not speaking. He 

leans his butt against the wall with 
arms crossed, baseball cap perched upon 
his attitude. He wants to be home with a 
beer in his hand, watching the game on 
TV; she insisted they browse the Sunday 
Market. Why, he wants to know, can't she 
just go alone? “I'll be alone soon enough,” 
she mutters to herself. 


he heavy-set man lies on his back, 

balancing precariously on the top of 
the cement wall’s edge. His eyes are closed. 
He soaks in the coastal sun through his 
long-sleeved flannel shirt. There is no rest 
at home—three teenagers and two dogs, 
not counting the bitch he married. Here, at 
least, he can catch a few quiet winks before 
the evening storm. 


middle-aged guitar player and his 

teenaged protégée strum a few 
disjointed chords as crowds pass by 
without stopping. It’s not for them they 
play. Today it’s an ode to a cloudless sky. 
The older musician cocks his leg up on 
the ledge to support his instrument; the 
younger clutches his on his lap. The joy of 
summer is in their nameless jam. 


wo small peanut butter and jelly- 
smeared faces, enjoying the best 
picnic of their lives, dine while watching 
the sidewalk parade. Each holds half 
a sandwich, gripped tight with grimy 
little hands, taking big bites from the 
middle. Their weary mother looks on 
with a practiced smile of nonchalance, but 
nevertheless, her pride shows through. 


ight people, four stories—all lined up 
like birds on a wire. 
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= Howse 


Cold stones chatter. 

A lumbering, hacking, yarder haltingly crawls Radar Hill. 
We call this woodlot Winter Warmth. 

I bathe my face in rising morning hues. 

An early Cavatica flows harshly down tired, worn fuel lines. 
I’m now awake. 


Winter Warmth is a funny name. 

Can we not just call it all Earth? 

Can we not just revel in Mother's splendor? 

Hills and valleys named after people, named after 
People, named after places, named after other places. 


Ennui. 


I am confused by this insistence. 
Are we truly entitled? 

To claim, 

To name, 

To blame, 

No shame. 


Stones on Winter Warmth chatter under frozen tires. 
Sweat on sinewy muscles ripples in toasted sunlight. 
My axe falls another time. 

Soon the warmth of winter stoves will bless us. 
Biceps curl. 


Snowy dust swirls. 

The day’s labor winds down. 

The view is tenuous plumes of smoke. 
Pop a stout tab. 

Pour Cavatica down my gullet. 
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rs 


Howse 


Sun rises 
A glistening eastern dawn 
Life grows eternal 








Sanders Howse 


CONVERSATIONS 


Calandra Frederick 


e had come home today. After so many countless days and nights, in a land that 
Hhitsrrea his waking and restless slumbering moments together, he was home. He 
could no longer feel the warm coarse sands, blankets made from the ground; a soldier's 
bed. Now he lay in cotton sheets beside this woman who was his wife, home in their bed, 
and he couldnt feel anything. Not what had been; not what was. 

Some part of him had been left, buried in the sands of Iraq. And now that he was 
home, he felt the void growing. Why was he here? Why had he returned? He couldn't even 
remember the flight home that had brought him back with the other soldiers. They had all 
finally gotten their tickets back, but he couldn’t even remember them; his brothers. All he 
knew was that he was home now, here with his wife, and it felt wrong somehow. Like he 
didn't belong. Beside him, his wife whimpered in her sleep as if in response to his silent 
questions. He looked down at her, shadowed by the darkness of the night. But he could 
make out the curve of her cheek, the sunken dip in her form between her ribs and hips, 
and as she rolled heavily, her swollen belly. He sucked in his breath as a distant memory 
trickled through his splintered mind. He had come home for his unborn child. 


Duck. The thought ran through his mind and his body quickly followed its orders, just 
as a hail of bullets shot through the space his helmet had inhabited only moments before. 

He pulled himself lower behind the metal shield of their flipped Humvee. To either side of 
him the small band of soldiers, his brothers, did the same. Over the chaos of the nightmarish 
scene, his commanding officer thrust his arm at an alleyway to their left. The officer was 
shouting orders, words made meaningless by the symphony of artillery being played over 
their heads. Seeing the confusion on his men’s faces, the officer set down his weapon and 
began a form of combatant sign language. “Cover formation to the alley. One at a time,” it 
said. The soldiers would trust the brother crouched down behind them, to cover them as they 
fled their pinned-down hell hole. 

Clutching his weapon, he prepared to stand and face it—the enemy, death, Hell itself, 
whatever it was raining its fury down on them. The soldier crouched in front of him turned 
and looked at him. It was a silent bond; this man’s life was now in his hands. Whatever 
happened, he was responsible. He nodded and began to stand, bracing against the destroyed 
Humvee. He felt his hand grip the handle of the gun and his finger hover over the trigger... 


His calloused, strong hand rested so softly on her stomach that it seemed as if it just 
hovered there. In the darkness his hand lay unmoving, patiently waiting for something 
to happen. As his hand rose with her stomach while she inhaled, a little push came from 
within to meet it. It was their first hello, and while they couldn't actually touch, father and 
child connected all the same. 

“Hello,” he whispered. “Do you know who I am?” 

The small child kicked in response. 

“Good.” Silently he shifted in the bed, crouching closer, so that only a few inches 
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separated them. “I just—I just wanted to talk so that way you get to know me. I always 
wanted to be a part of your life. To see you grow up and become something great.” 

He paused. “You know, I never knew my father,’ he whispered to their child. “He 
died in the war, and I grew up always wondering about this shadow of a man that I'd catch 
glimpses of in pictures or in adults’ conversations; but when I'd look for him, he was never 
there. You know, I never understood how he could just leave and fight someone else's 
battle instead of being here to help me fight mine—until I heard that you were coming. 
Then everything changed. I hope you'll have a kid someday so you'll understand what | 
mean,’ he said chuckling. 

“Suddenly, you realize you have to become something more. Not for yourself, but for 
this child. You have to become a man that your child—you ,” he said looking at where the 
baby had kicked just moments before, “will be proud of” 
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They were hunkered down in the alleyway, but something was wrong. They had all made 
it, one-by-one, out from behind the assaulted Humvee, except for Jones. He was the last man 
to hold their ground and now it was his turn to run for it. But he wasnt. He had just dropped 
down to the dirt road not firing, not moving, and not responding to the yells of his men. 

From the alleyway they couldn't tell if he had been hit; all they could see was that his head 
kept turning, looking around him, as though he were taking it all in. 

“What do we do?” someone yelled from the back. “We can’t leave him.” 

The commanding officer darted his head from the safety of the alleyway into the open 
and quickly back. A fury of bullets pelted the brick wall. “The enemy is closing in. We'll be 
cornered here if we don't move.” 

The men all looked at each other. “What about Jones?” he said. 

The officer looked at him. “There’s no way we can get to Jones’ position.” His words rang 
in their ears; their absolute meaning shot through them. 

“You're just going to leave him,” the concerned soldier stated. 

“Fall back,” the officer yelled, motioning for the men to retreat. 

They hesitated for only a moment. Then, slowly, they withdrew. Only the soldier 
continued to stand on the threshold of safety and look back at Jones. 

“I said fall back,” the officer yelled from behind him. 

He took a deep breath and prayed. Clutching his weapon, he threw himself out into the 
road, that hot, hostile hell, to save his brother's soul. 


He drew himself down, deeper into the blankets surrounding him. “People will tell 
you that you have to earn honor by fighting a war or doing something heroic, but that’s a 
lie,” he said. “Don't you believe it. 

“You're born with honor, and there isn’t any way of getting it back once it’s gone. War: 
it’s just an illusion that actually ends up stripping most men of their honor and rarely lets 
them keep it. But that doesn’t mean that there aren't things worth fighting for. 

“That's what you've got to find out for yourself one day. What does your honor show 
you is worth fighting for? And then once you know, make sure you do” 

His hand lightly brushed over the baby, and from inside came a soft push in reply. “I 
found my honor in protecting my brothers, the other soldiers, because this wasn’t a war 
I particularly believed in, and it wasn't really a fight I wanted to leave you and your mom 
for. But they would still be there fighting, with or without me. And my honor wouldn't let 
me abandon them.” He sighed. “No matter how much I would have loved to stay here with 
you. 


Bullets fell all around them, hitting the earth and shooting up clouds of dust. The enemy 
was close. They would soon be getting ready to close in around them. Over the roar of the 
enemys ammunition, he could now hear their muffled shouts. 

“I couldn't make it. I couldn't make it,’ Jones kept repeating over and over. They were 
both bunkered down behind the Humvee now. He had made it back to Jones safely, thank 
heavens, but now he had to face the reality of the situation. Jones had been hit. A ricocheted 
bullet had gone clean through his leg. He knew Jones was right, with an injury like that, Jones 
wouldn't have been able to make it to safety. 

He needed a plan. 


But he didn't have much time. The buildings around them were coming to life. He could 
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now see the enemy every time he glanced over the Humvee behind them. They were 
darting into the buildings around them. Curtains blew. Shadows loomed out windows. They 
had to get out of there now, or they weren't going to make it. 

“Okay,” he shouted into Jones’ ear. “We're leaving this party.” 

He hoisted Jones’: arm around his neck. “We're going to run for it. Aim for the street and 
just keep firing. I'll take the buildings. Hopefully the enemy will take cover long enough for us 
to get out of here.” 

He heaved Jones up to a squat and braced against the Humvee. It was now or never. 

He looked once more at the alleyway before pushing off and then stopped. There at its 
entrance crouched his fellow soldiers. They had come back. The commanding officer was 
pointing out each man’ targeted firing zone. They would provide the backup he needed to 
get Jones home. 

The officer looked across the open distance from the alleyway at them. Catching his gaze, 
the officer nodded. It was a silent apology. “You were right.” 

He nodded back from behind the damaged metal wall. “All’s forgiven,” it said. “You're 
here now.” 


His eyes were growing heavy and he could feel his body begin to drift off. But the 
small kick where his hand lay brought him back. He wasn't finished yet. 

“It's okay to make mistakes,” he whispered to the child. “We all do. There is no one in 
this world who's perfect. Certainly not me...” He softly cleared his throat. 

He breathed in deeply and let the silence fall over him. “Just know, he said in a soft 
hushed voice, “that a mistake does not make a regret. You can make a hundred mistakes 
and live your whole life without a single regret. Regret comes when we know we've made a 
mistake and we run from it, instead of making it right.” 

The baby kick and he smiled. 

“You make all the mistakes you want. That’s how you know you're living. Just don’t let 
them turn into regrets.” 

His head fell beside her belly, gently resting next to it. From inside, a soft hand pushed 
back as if it were reaching for him. He smiled. “That’s why I’m here now. Making sure my 
mistakes don't turn to regrets. Because I would have regretted not saying goodbye to you.’ 


Run. Jones hung heavily off of his shoulder as they ran for the alleyway. All around them 
the bullets danced, some friendly some not, but they all surrounded the couple as they made 
their escape. They ricocheted off of the buildings and dropped to the ground, all in search of 
the final destination they had been made for. 


“Keep shooting,” he yelled at Jones. “We're almost there.” 

Only seven more feet. 

He could see two of the soldiers waving at him, ready to grab Jones from him the 
moment they made it past the brick wall. 

Four feet. 

Beside him Jones's leg went out. He could hear Jones groan. “Not here,” he shouted. 
“Not when you're this close.” Dropping his gun to his side, he did the only thing he could. 
Half dragging, half carrying, he drew Jones onto his back. No matter the cost, he would 
successfully complete his personal mission to keep these men, his brothers, safe. 
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He lunged for the alleyway, clinging to Jones, and threw him behind the safety of the 
wall. He could feel hands grabbing at him, hoisting Jones off of him, and helping him stand to 
his feet. Leaning against the wall, he saw two soldiers dragging Jones as they all began their 
retreat. 

“Good job,” the commanding officer said smiling. “You know that was a crazy son-of-a- 
bitch thing to do.” 

He nodded. “Yeah.” It was getting hard for him to breath. 

“Let’s get out of here quick.” 

“Let me just...catch my breath,” he said, body beginning to slide down the wall. At his 
feet, the sand was turning into red mud. The radiant sunlight was growing dull. He was so 
tired...but he knew he couldn't sleep yet. Not yet. 


“It’s time,” he said to himself. A great sleep was pulling him away, somewhere into the 
darkness. It wasn't scary or terrifying. It felt right. Letting go and drifting away into the 
world of dreams felt natural. There he could find peace, real peace. 

Silently he hoisted himself up, and kissed where his child lay. “I love you, kid. I wish I 
could have been here, to see you grow up and make all kinds of mistakes, learn from them 
and become something great, but I hope you remember why I’m not.” 

He pulled himself from the sheets and looked down at his wife. Gently, like a 
summers breeze, he kissed her tear stained cheek. “Goodbye.” 

In the darkness of the room, a single shaft of moonlight fell on the floor illuminating 
a letter that had fallen there. “We regret to inform you...” 


Heather Clement Davis 
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Wayne Downing 


If; all begin with a smack against the side of the house. I thought a bulldozer had hit or 
maybe a car had run into us, I wasn’t sure. My wife got up from the couch just as a rush 
of water raced in through the broken front window. In an instant the house was flooded 
nearly up to my waist and I saw papers floating aimlessly in swirling brown waters; the TV 
had shorted out and the electricity had sparked and went off. 

I stood up against the wall. My wife was flailing her arms in the water. I reached for 
her, but I was afraid to let go of the wall. “You're not a coward,” I told myself. “You're too 
careful, you're too old, you can't do anything.” 

The swirling water was merciful, it threw her body up against me, I held her tightly as 
she grasped her arms around my neck. I didn’t want to look into her eyes; I didn’t want to 
see the terror that flamed in her face, but I couldn't help it, that’s what lovers do, that’s the 
way we've seen it in the movies, we look at each other, we give each other hope. 

A second crash, the sound of thunder but not as loud, rocked the house. The dog was 
drowned, he was dead, his body rushed by me and smacked against the stove. The floor 
tilted, the ceiling tilted, I knew right then the house had been swept off its foundation. So 
now we were thrown against the other wall, the water came in through all the windows 
now, I felt as if we were at the bottom of a great waterfall. 

I thought of papers, important papers, the things you're supposed to save in the 
middle of a calamity. Who was I kidding? It was all I could do to keep us alive—five 
minutes ago we were a crusty old couple, doing all the slow motion things old people 
do. Pictures perched out from shelves in the bookcase, memories of family hung in and 
around the rooms, we were retired, the house was retired, the family was... retired. 

And now I couldnt think of anything, I’m sure my eyes were wide as saucers—I kept 
darting my head back and forth, looking for something to save us. 

An old coat tree, a family heirloom, once stood beside the door. | don't know if you're 
old enough to remember coat trees, but they were like long wooden poles with hooks at 
the top, and they’re used (of course, what else) for hanging coats. Anyway, the coat tree 
swirled towards me, aiming for my chest, I snatched it with one hand. 

I stabbed the water with my frail little sword. “This is my house!” I cried. “Get out! Go 
away! I have a weapon and I’m not afraid to use it.” 

I kept slashing, back and forth. What was I thinking? There was no way to fight this, 
nowhere to hide, the ocean gods were angry, they were unfit to stay within the boundaries 
given to them by God, this was their jailbreak. 

The water rose to the ceiling, I want to tell you that I whispered a prayer right then, 
but I’m not sure if I did or not. Probably I took as deep a breath as I could, maybe | wet 
my pants (who would ever know), for one absurd moment I worried about sharks being 
carried in on the wave and biting me. 

The roof pulled from its bolts and I could hear the creaking of old timber, the long 
ripping of nails being torn from their roots. The root had broken loose from its moorings. 
I felt a huge wind come in from above. Once I could hear the sound of our two hearts, 
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now only the bellowing howl of anger. This was an old wind, something told me, the 
last great hurrah from an ancient gale breathing out echoes greater than the force of any 
moving mountain. 

The roof turned end-over-end and smashed itself into a mound of broken bones. The 
walls came after that, they had lost their support, they fell in from the top and slapped at 
our feet. 

Then silly things broke free, such meaningless little objects that would otherwise 
never come to mind. The toilet—had I flushed? I couldn’t remember. A dirty magazine 
floated by with its cover glaring at me, certainly that wasn’t mine. From somewhere a box 
of marbles, a sheath of pencils, bandaids, cocoa mix, the plaster hand my daughter made 
for us in the first grade, the box with my dead mother’s jewelry, my father’s favorite belt 
buckle, my Sunday School Bible... 

What does God do when he’s not watching? Who will remember me, my wife, and 
how once we were young and danced among the wildflowers, so to speak, how our skin 
was smooth once and brown, our eyes shone with the glow of light and color. What 
happened to this world that filled us with such wonder? 

I was not allowed to wander then into the dull void, across the white path and onto 
the steps of heaven. I awoke in the morning, my face grazed in the slop of wasted earth, 
my arms spread out beside me. I blinked my eyes, slowly at first and then furiously, 
wondering where I had fallen. I dug my fingers into the earth, clutching the mud. I pulled 
myself up onto my knees, all around were mounds of death, all different, one-of-a-kind 
deaths, but death all the same. 

I heard a noise from above, a whirlybird, chopper noise: it was a helicopter. A guy up 
there on a bullhorn, he was calling down. “You have to get out,” the voice cried. “Another 
wave might be on the way. You must evacuate.” 

Now where in the hell was I gonna go? I hadn't been out of the county for maybe forty 
years, the furthest I ever went in the last month was to the post office. 

A couple of young guys, all official looking, scrambled over fallen trees and through 
the brush. They came up into my yard. “You all right, old fella?” they said. “Did anything 
hit you?” 

Well now, I wasn't sure, when you get to a certain age, just about everything hurts, so 
it's kind of hard to tell. “No, I’m okay,’ I answered. 

I got to my feet and brushed myself off. “You fellas seen my wife?” I asked. “I got to 
find my wife.” 

I shielded my eyes looking up into the sun. The two men were like silhouettes. “It’s 
just you, old man,” they answered. “Where did you last see your wife?” 

I didn't want to tell them, it wasn’t very manly to say “she was in my arms.” 

“She was in the house, with me,” I answered. “Fellas, you got to do something.” 

“We will, trust us, we will.” 

They whistled or something, made some kind of sound, I saw other men coming 
into the yard. One man whispered into the ear of the guy who was doing all the talking. I 
couldn't tell what they were saying. 

“What's your name, old man?” he asked. “What's your wife’s name?” 

They waited patiently. “I can’t remember; I answered. I wasn't trying to be smart, I 
was confused. 


“You come on with us, then. The roads are all tore up, but you can take a ride ina 
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helicopter. You ever been in a helicopter?” 

[ remembered one time I took a ride on a ferryboat. Another time I was little, my 
mama took me on the train. But helicopter, no, no helicopter. 

I went with him on his helicopter. They took me to the hospital in the first big town. 

I didn't feel like talking, they respected that, I just let them do with me what they wanted. 
And it wasn't long before they let me go. 

What could I say about my wife? Only now am | telling you, but you don’t know 
nothing. Would you know her if I told you she liked root beer fizzies? Could you help me 
then? How about if I said she liked her stories on the TV and big pillows, she sometimes 
needed help with her bathroom ... Who could all that be important to except me? Who 
knew what it was like when I had my stroke and she let me lay my head on her lap and ran 
her fingers through my hair... Who let me cut her toenails when it was too hard for her 
to reach ... Who forgave me, a thousand times over, when I came home from drinking? 
Who gave me my children? 

So now I sit alone and think about it, it seems so long ago. Was my wife even with me 
then? Didn't the cancer get her back in ’82? I can’t remember. I’m sure she’s been here the 
whole time. I’ve kept her chair, her crossword puzzle book, her big spy glass for reading. 
Of course she was there! I wasn’t alone, I needed her, every grownup day of my life I’ve 
needed my wife, and every day she was there. 

I can't lose a wife, I’m too old. I can’t be the lonely old guy who struggles with a can 
opener, the guy who has to read the directions on the laundry box. I’ve seen those old 
men, they go down to the Eagles, there’s benches out front, the old men they just sit there 
on sunny days, they just sit and let the sun get into them, trying to make their souls wake 
up. 

: Nobody knows how it feels inside to be like this, how it ain't a hurt, exactly, it's more 
like something gets inside you, gets inside your skin and turns everything to rot. 

Don't fret for me. Fret for the ocean, for the wind, for the storm, for all that anger. 
How can a person not be angry when the whole world and all of nature is mad as hell. You 
just can’t win. 
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Jonna Quinn 

t can be easy to forget the town’s charms 

when she is cold, rain soaked, weary and 
windblown, but then she remembers that 
she likes being able to step over slugs in 
old growth rainforest and moments later 
sit in an ornate Viennese style opera house 
for a world-class musical experience. 

There are times when she wonders 
what possessed her to purchase an old 
Victorian with original windows and 
kitchen sans 21“ century updates until she 
is tucked snugly in bed feeling safe in her 
much beloved “Emma’s House” which has 
weathered fierce storms for over 100 years. 

While she regularly wishes for more 
than an honorary appearance at sunset 
of a single solar ray and a streak of 
blue sky after a particularly dark day, it 
could be that she appreciates even more 
the opalescent pink moon rising over 
Columbia River silver, lighting ships 
anchored fast in salmon infused water. 

Although she is awakened by a 
cacophony of noises from the waterfront 
trolley bell and trucks roaring through 
town along with ship's foghorns and 
barking sea lions, she delights in the fact 
that she can also polka at home to “The 
Scandinavian Hour” with Lyle on KMUN 
Coast Community Radio and hours later 
listen to “Day of the Velvet Voice” and 
other curiosities. 

On occasion it is still a shock to 
realize that she has left the world of 
designer clothes, perfect teeth, and 
Hollywood artifice far far behind ... yet 
she revels in the fact that here one can 
mingle easily with NBA’s (Native Born 
Astorians—a term coined by Astoria’s fifth 
generation Mayor), ABC’s (a term she 
coined which means Astorians By Choice) 
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and even VSB’s (Visitors Stopping By) at 
brewpubs, charity feeds, Sunday Market 
and on the street and Riverwalk. 

Even as she finds herself 
overcommitted to one or several of the 
many worthwhile local non-profit or art 
organizations, being a volunteer allows her 
to truly experience the meaning of Sisu 
and Uffda, which give the extraordinary 
people who live here the courage and 
humor to be themselves—without 
apology. 

Internationally depressing 
news is mitigated by the wonder of 
rhododendrons blooming throughout 
the year and the rasping cry of the blue 
heron at night as it wings nestward—while 
she walks home with wild harvested 
mushrooms from the natural foods co-op 
and a chocolate vegan Fairy Cake from 
Blue Scorcher. 

At night she views the iconic Astoria 
Column as a beacon and touchstone, 
inspiring and protecting this tiny town, 
which has always attracted and embraced 
more than the usual share of curmudgeons 
and community characters ... and she 
ponders how it is that she fits in with these 
free-thinking anti-aging folks. 

For some time now she has been 
feeling the presence of the old ones who 
trod the cracked sidewalks long before 
her. It seems ghosts accompany her on her 
walks these days. Perhaps she is becoming 
a part of the history and character of this 
place herself, a place unlike any other 
in the West. Perhaps she is becoming 
Astorian. 


Mirror in the Sand 











Cleo Lean 
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mM: feet crunched on the gravel road 
as I stepped out of the car. “Does 
everyone have their cans?” Mom chirped 
as she handed me one. Grandma Dee had 
brought her old tin lard cans. She taught 
us to tie the cans around our waists, so 
wed have both hands to pick berries. The 
tin bucket pinged against the button of my 
jeans. The cool tin felt comforting against 
my hip. The sun warmed my head and 
neck as I prepared myself for the work at 
hand. 

The leafy green branches dotted 
with purple berries enveloped my great- 
grandma. I couldn't see her face, but I 
could make out her faded grey sun hat 
and her blue and white polka dotted 
dress through the tangled green thorny 
offshoots. The step stool didn't give her 
small eighty-five year old frame much 
more height in the deep end of that berry 
thicket. I found a spot next to her and 
moved in to fill my can. 

I carefully stepped on the low 
branches waiting to hear them snap before 
I moved deeper into the patch. I picked 
the low berries first so I didn’t knock them 
off while I reached for the sun kissed 
berries up on top of the bush. Ouch! 

The thorny assassin pricked my hand. | 
quickly put my fingers in my mouth. 
Their metallic taste reminded me to be 
more careful. 

Closer into my burrow the 
blackberries hung plump and juicy in 
clusters everywhere. A mix of earthy 
grass and sweet berry juice wafted into my 
nostrils. Plop. Plop. The first berries hit 
the bottom of the can. 

To the left of me through the green 
and brown labyrinth, I caught glimpses 
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WILL WORK FOR PIE 


of Grandma Dee’s ivory skinned hands 
working steadily. Other than the clink of 
her can against the buttons of her dress, 
she didn't make a sound. I hoped this 
would be the year I could out-pick her. 

I gently moved a spiny branch to 
one side and held it back with my arm. 
If I could just reach those berries a few 
more inches in. Ow! It scratched my 
chin. Leaning in, I could feel the tiny 
needles lightly poking my chest and neck, 
daring me to go further. I strained on my 
tip-toes to reach toward five dark, purple 
berries all the size of my thumb and ready 
to fall off the limb. I caught three in my 
hand and the last two fell to the ground, 
unattainable. The biggest of the three 
found its way to my mouth. Soft and 
warm the little seeds exploded sweet juice 
onto my tongue as I chewed. I un-snagged 
my shirt from the thorns and turned 
around to the sound of my little sister 
giggling. 

“Mom said we aren't supposed to eat 
‘em,’ she warned through purple stained 
teeth. “Or else we won't have enough for 
pie and jelly!” 

[ held my scratched finger to my lips 
and smiled, jokingly shushing her. 

A bee buzzed right by my ear. I 
jumped, and we both snickered and 
moved to find a new spot to pick clean. 
The shoe string that tied the can around 
my waist dug into my sides. The crows 
in the hemlock trees overhead squawked 
their disdain at us for picking their berries. 
My guilt quickly dissolved into joy with 
the glorious promise of blackberry pie. 


Afternoon Tea 
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Leela Schuler 
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WELCOME TO FLEECE U. 


Robert J. Brake 


espite what you hear about the value of a college education, I think it costs too much. 

Hear my sad story. 

This fall, my handsome and brilliant son will matriculate at a highly regarded liberal 
arts college. 

He says he wants to become a well-rounded person, consort with swell kids, maybe 
join a fraternity, maintain at least a “C” average, and perhaps become a Presidential 
candidate. 

Naturally, Iam heartbroken. You see, this fabulously prestigious institution, which 
for purposes of anonymity I'll call “Fleece U”, charges $30,000 a year to provide my son 
with a bunk bed, cafeteria meals, and a chance to socialize with future leaders, community 
servants, stock market speculators and jocks. 

Like any thrifty parent, I did everything I could to discourage him from becoming 
“college material”. I hid his high school textbooks, tried to interest him in network 
television programs, and even took him to a few campuses hoping he would be repulsed 
by frat rats chasing minority students and beating on them with their marketing 
textbooks. 

When college acceptance letters started pouring in, early in April, I sent them back 
stamped “Addressee Unknown’ little realizing how determined these colleges can be when 
closing in on a sale. 

Brook Shields called David on behalf of Princeton. Henry Kissinger dropped by 
in his Lear jet to discuss the undergraduate curriculum at Harvard. And Yale alumnus 
George Bush offered David a fifteen percent discount. 

Flattered, I could see I was trapped—like the time I accepted a coupon for a free 
margarita and found out I had obligated myself to attend a six-hour presentation on time- 
share options in Sedona. 

So, I sought out some financial aid advisors. Despite the fact that I recently offered 
my son as collateral for my remaining IRS tax liability, I had high hopes for financial 
assistance until I started filling out the application form. 

Question 12 inquired whether I had, in addition to my present income and home 
furnishings, any organs for donation. Question 54 solicited an inventory of my silverware. 
And question 92 demanded a list of rock stars that could be hit with paternity suits. 

Why does college cost so much? More precisely, just where is the money going? The 
mystery deepens when you consider that $30,000 a year is approximately what it might 
cost to live full time in a downtown Portland hotel with color TV and complimentary 
continental breakfasts. Yet Fleece U., I happen to know, doesn’t even provide room 
service. 

Alternatively, $30,000 is what it would cost to institutionalize some one in a 24-hour 
nursing facility. Yet, Fleece U., as everybody knows, has extraordinarily high standards 
and accepts only those students who have already learned to wash, rinse and dress 
themselves with a minimum of help. 
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Certainly, the $30,000 is not going to enrich the Fleece U. faculty. Except for a few 
celebrities, most faculty are a scruffy, ill-nourished lot, not above supplementing their 
meager income by panhandling on the steps of the Student Union. 

Nor does the money go to support staff. Fleece U. secretaries’ wages are calculated on 
the basis of their daily minimum caloric requirements. 

Finally, we can rule out the possibility that the money will be used to support the 
poor students who might otherwise go straight into burger flipping. 

While the $30,000 question remains unanswered, | try to remain optimistic that my 
money will be well- invested. After all, David will soon hobnob with future leaders, plan 


his Presidential run, and enjoy the opportunity to consort with caring faculty, some only 
slightly better educated than himself. 
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Music of the Air 


Kristin Shauck 


THE PUZZLE 


egg 


oseph ran the fingers of one hand slowly over the piece of the jigsaw puzzle, memorizing 
ees bump, every hollow. He knew there had to be technical names for all the parts of a 
puzzle piece, but those were the names he gave them. With his other hand he repeated the 
motion on the nearly complete puzzle, feeling for the same irregularities in negative space. 

“I think, yes, it goes down there,” Joseph said to himself. “I think that’s where the 
Japanese lantern was.” 

Joseph fit the piece into the spot. 

“Howd this puzzle ever manage not to get thrown out with the rest of Mom and Pop's 
stuff? It must’ve been thirty years ago we worked it together.” 

He picked up another piece and repeated his actions. He found its home in seconds. 
There were only seven spaces left so it was going more quickly now. 

“It's amazing how much you can see with your fingers. They were right. I didn't 
believe ‘em when they said I'd be able to do that, but they were right. Helen worked on this 
part then. I remember that. She liked the lantern, so Mom let her work on that part. They 
let me do all the edge pieces.” 

Another piece soon was a part of the picture. 

“I wonder what's keeping Helen? She said shed be here with my groceries after work. 
She’s a good sister. She'll be happy to see this. She always liked this picture. She still says 
how much shed like to do her yard like the Japanese garden in that puzzle when we were 
kids. I hope she brings Clara with her. Let’s see. Only six pieces left.” 

He touched the next piece and soon found a place for it. 

“Ah. Here! That was easy.” 

He picked up another piece, but as he moved his hand it hit the edge of the table and 
he dropped it on the floor. 

“Dammit!” 

He leaned over, touching his hand to the floor around his chair, then gave up. 

“Five hundred pieces in this thing and I get so close to the end and drop one. I guess 
Helen'll find it for me.” 

He picked up the remaining pieces, identified them, and put them quickly into place. 

“Finished! Except for the piece I dropped on the floor!” 

Outside, there was the sound of a screen door opening and slamming as the spring 
pulled it shut, then the sound of two pair of feet, one adult and the second had the quick 
pace of a child. 

“Good timing! And she brought Clara!” 

There was a quiet, almost timid, knock on the door. 

“Entrez-vous, ladies! Got a surprise for you! 

Clara rushed into the room, followed by her mother. Both were carrying bags of 
groceries. Helen reached in to turn on the light. She was about to admonish Joseph for 
sitting in the dark when she remembered it doesn’t make any difference to him. 

“Hi, Uncle Joe!” 
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“Hi, Joe. Sorry I’m late. The crowds were horrible at Safeway.” The two crossed the 


room and put the bags next to the refrigerator. Clara began putting things away while 
Helen turned to Joseph. 


“Whatcha got for us, Joe?” 

“Look at this! I can't believe I was able to do it!” 

Helen crossed the room and looked down at the table. “Joe, what is...” 

“Remember?” he said. “It’s the puzzle we put together with Mom and Pop. The one of 
the Japanese Garden in Portland? You worked on this place down here where the lantern 
is. I found it in the closet where the games used to be. I remember it ‘cause the corner 
of the box was torn off. I’ve been working on it since just after you went on that trip last 
week. I stayed up all night last night just to finish it for you. For you and Clara” 

Clara looked at him and grinned broadly, even though he couldn't see it. 

“I didn't think I could do something like this! There’s a piece missing, though. I 
dropped it on the floor. Maybe Clara could find it for me and finish the thing.” 

Clara came to the table. She looked at the puzzle, then up at Helen, her face 
questioning. 

“It’s, it's wonderful, Joe,” Helen said. 

“But Mommy...” 

“Not now, Clara.” 

mihi ge 

“Quiet Clara, please.” 

“Is something wrong?” Joseph asked, his hands reaching to feel the puzzle. 

“No, Joe. It’s beautiful. [d forgotten all about it. It’s incredible what you did. You don't 
know how incredible.” 

She knelt and picked up the missing piece, then placed it in Joseph's hand. 

“Clare, Baby, go finish unloading the groceries. Be sure to put ‘em where they're 
supposed to go. Don't forget the new cereal goes behind the old box. Same with the milk 
in the fridge.” 

“I thought you'd be more excited about the puzzle,” said Joseph. “There's something 
bothering you, huh?” 

I am excited about it, Joe. It makes me think you can do anything. Maybe with a dog 
you can get out and be in the world again. There's lots of programs to help you do that 
sort of thing now. I think maybe you might be able to work again. And to do things for 
yourself” 

“You're getting tired of taking care of me so much, aren't you? I can't blame you. 
You've been wonderful. You and Clara.” 

Clara smiled again at the mention of her name. 

“No, it’s not that. There’s something else that’s come up now. Clare's the greatest kid 
I could ever want, but it’s tough bringing her up alone. When I went away last week, Jeff 
went with me. He asked me to marry him.’ 

“Oh! Um...I wish I could say I’m happy about that. I really do. I'm not sure what to 
say. I don't know Jeff very well, but I'm not sure he's good for you. And how about Clara?” 

Clara moved to stand next to Joseph. He put his arm around her. 

“Please, Joe. I think it’s right. He’s been good to me. And to Clara. And he wants you 
to be happy with him, too. He knows why I feel I have to take care of you.” 

“T never blamed you for what happened. You know that. The last thing I remember 


seeing in this world is your face. When Mom and Pop and you and me were going to 
pick up Clara at school. It was her first day, I think. And you looked away from the wheel 
for just a second. You looked back at me and smiled. Just a second.” 

“Please don’t try to make me feel guilty any more! It’s been two years. I don't need 
that! It wasn’t my fault. The police said so. That guy in the truck ran the red light.” 

Clara moved to Helen's side and put her arms around her waist as she began to cry. 

“Tt wasn't your fault.” 

“Tt wasn't my fault!” 

“I know. I’m sorry. I didn't mean it to sound like that. I've never blamed you.” 

Joseph could hear Helen sniffling. “I don’t think I have any Kleenex,” he said. “There 
are some paper towels over on the counter if that'll be ok.” 

Clara ran to get her mother the paper towels. 

“I was just afraid of losing you. But you'll still be able to come over. It was selfish of 
me. 

“We're moving to Arizona, too, Uncle Joe,” Clara said cheerfully. 

“What!” 

“Clara!” Helen exclaimed. 

Helen sat down at the table and took Joseph’s hand, which was tightly clenched. 

“Joe, please. Jeff’s been offered a nice job in Tucson. He'll be dispatcher for his truck 
company. It means a lot to him. It’s a promotion and everything.” 

Helen dabbed at her eyes with the towel. 

“He said hed buy you a dog, too,” she continued. “He means well.” 

“Tm afraid I can’t talk now. I’m tired, Sis. I need to rest and give myself some time. 
I've been up all night, and now this. Maybe youd better go now, huh? I’m happy for you. I 
really am.” 

“T know. I know.” 

Helen opened Joseph's clenched hand and found the last piece of the puzzle. “You 
havent finished it, Joe.” 

“Finished?” 

“The puzzle. There's this last piece.” 

“Uh, later. Pll finish it later, maybe.” 

“Ok,” she said. “Ill put it down in the corner, where the lantern is.” 

Clara looked at the puzzle, then up at her mother. She opened her mouth to speak, 
but Helen put a finger over her lips as a signal to keep quiet. 

“Remember, if you can work a puzzle like this, you can do almost anything. Think 
about it, Joe. You can get along without me.” 

“Yes, I'll think about it.” 

ee “Clara and I will finish the groceries, then let ourselves out. You go and rest. You look 

all in. 

“All in, yes.” 

Joseph stood, took his cane and moved to the bedroom door. 

“G’bye, you two.” 

“Bye, Joe,” said Helen. “Please rest.” 

“Bye Uncle Joe. I love you.” 

Joseph half turned back to them. “Love you too, Clare.” Then he went into the 
bedroom and shut the door. 
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Speaking in a low voice, Clara asked, “Why didn't you tell him, Mommy?” 

“Tell him what, Baby? That I love him? I do. He knows that” 

“No, I mean about the puzzle. What about the puzzle?” 

They both looked at the puzzle for a few moments, then turned to put away the rest of 
the groceries. 

“That's something we have to keep secret, ok? We're trying to get him to think he can 
get along without us. It was wonderful, what he did with the puzzle. Isn't it?” 

“But Mommy, it’s wrong!” 

“T know.” 

“There's no picture!” 

“T know.” 

“But he put it together with the picture side down! Shouldn't we tell him?” 

“I don’t know. Maybe we should, but I can’t. He’s hurt right now, Baby. So please don't 
tell him yourself, ok?” 

“Did we hurt him?” 

exes 

“Will he get better?” 

Rees 

They finished the groceries and got ready to leave. “Can we make him better?” asked 
Clara. 

“He has to make himself better, Sweetie” 

Helen opened the door and let Clara out. She paused in the doorway for another look 
at the puzzle. She smiled gently and shook her head in amazement. She reached in and 
turned out the light. For a brief second, she was silhouetted in the door frame. Then she 
closed the door and was gone. 
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Abstract Gale Parker 
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EXODUS 


Pulitzer 


¢CrTime to go.” Her last words to Hollywood. Leaving behind bank notes, bras, and 
Botox. Eyeing the call box on the Golden Gate bridge she saw herself biking for 
coffee in a Nordic sweater, fleece-lined sidecar, Chihuahua perched. Sunsets with aged Port 
and a Must-Read-Before-You-Die novel in hand. “Lovey, help with the duvet and another 
log on the fire....please?” Snap. Crackle. Pop. “Mmm. Osso Bucco. I love how you put the 
lemon rind in. Are we having Polenta? Yes, I'd love another glass. To the brim please.” 


Lulu Quinn 


Road to Success 





THE QUEEN OF CUPS 


Tricia Knoll 


She sits quietly looking 

through the window at the rain, 
extrapolating seashores and spindrift. 
The jester warned her: never sit 
under the towers shadow. 

She casts no shadows in the rain. 


When the sun burns through, 

sheOll rustle her body and fold her skirts 
to go find the seashore whispering 

that the moon on the water set 
yesterday, the magician lied, 

the knight is long-gone. 

Little matters in lethargy. 


She dances with urchin toes 

on cold, hard sand, holding court 
with sand dollars and sand castles, 
the wave upon the water 

and the smile in her hair. 
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AN ODE TO TINGLING FINGERS 
AND BURNED EYELIDS 


Ct be sary 
moOopiIn Nel 


s I think back, it is quite a distance in time and attitude to the Fourth of July of 
Any youth. Each year now, a certain sadness creeps into my view of life around 
Independence Day. In these days of political correctness and “safe” fireworks, it’s hard 
to remember the thrill of the real thing: fireworks so potent that brave men shrank from 
lighting them. A time when with a little luck you could raise a 1955 Ford two-door sedan 
three feet off the ground with a properly placed Jolly Red Devil. Yes, I know you could put 
your eye out, maim yourself for life. But, when youre a kid, standing up to fear is one of 
the avenues to manhood. 

Every year the ammunition trains snaked through the Spokane Valley, into the hills of 
Northern Idaho right to my grandparents’ lake cabin. Preparation started early, building 
up to darkness and the Interlake Amateur Fireworks Show. There were no barriers to 
entry, only a willingness to outdo each other in a competitive exchange of launches. 

By saying we started early, I do not mean before breakfast. It was a hard and fast rule: 
no firecrackers before breakfast. A rule deeply resented by young boys up and down the 
lake front, but demanded by dads. No fire crackers before breakfast had something to do 
with the other great tradition of the Fourth, consuming massive quantities of a local beer 
‘Oly-ie, during the unofficial celebration kick-off. 

With our punks, sticks shaped like long wooden Q-tips, smoldering, we strode 
the earth like giants, long strings of destructive power dangling from our pockets. No 
Russian Thistle, no tin can, no anthill was safe on the Fourth of July. But the best, the 
test of manhood, was to light the firecracker’s fuse, hold the firecracker in your hand for 
as long as your courage would allow, and then throw. Perfect timing would allow the 
graceful arc of the lit firecracker, the touch down on the lake's surface, and shortly after a 
satisfying explosion, a geyser of water. Throw too soon, and all would know you for your 
chicken status as the the water put out the fuse. Delay too long, and one of two things 
happened, premature explosion in the air or...? 

In a moment of daring, I lit one, threw my hand back in my best Audie Murphy 
grenade throwing style—a style observed and sculpted into my body, along with too much 
buttered popcorn and Nehi orange at the Saturday morning movies. As my arm reached 
full extension and was cocked for a prodigious heave, I heard a dull thump. 

It is surprising, but you dont feel pain right away. 

To this day, I’m not sure if it was because of the phantom limb phenomena or because 
young boys are like dinosaurs—all appetite and no brains. The second thought you have 
in a situation like this is: “Do I really want to look at my hand?” Just about this time the 
pulsation of pain reaches your brain. Cartoons are right, the exploded hand does throb 
larger with each wave of pain. This is a delicate time, especially if your fingers are still 
there. You do not want to cry out in pain. It isn’t a manhood thing, it’s because tears 
would draw parents like flies to watermelon, and the Fourth of July fireworks would be 
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over for you, young man. Youd be left with nothing but sparklers or lady fingers— 
kid’s stuff. 

Later in the day, after an orgy of explosions, all the firecrackers would be gone. We 
would sit around in the pale, acrid smoke almost satiated. Almost. After a time, as the 
thumping and tingling wore off, we would start to pester for the second stage to be lit: the 
rockets. 

“Can we set off the fireworks?” 

“No, it isn’t dark enough.” 

“When will it be dark enough?” 

“Soon.” 

Soon to a kid is not long—somewhere between a nanosecond and the time it takes to 
take another breath. 

“Ts it time yet?” 

“No, it still isn’t dark enough.” 

Then in your best whiny, kid’s voice: “Ah shoot, when will it be time?” 

Finally, it was almost dark enough, signaled by the first few solitary launches by 
parents who caved in to their whiny little kid or the whiny little kid within themselves. 
But, the true maestros of the fireworks world were not about to launch before complete 
darkness gave them the canvas they needed to paint the skies with neon. They were the 
guys that showed up at the lake with the trunk of their 1955 Hudson filled to the brim 
with box after box of every imaginable display. Most of their mornings would have been 
be given over to unloading the fireworks and preparing the launch site. Their kids would 
go hungry, and the landlord would haunt them in August, but on that evening of The 
Fourth, they would produce a spectacle unrivaled in a two-state area. 

Our launch site, like Cape Canaveral, extended out over water; it's twenty-two feet to 

the end of our dock. Grandfather would select the article to be launched and Uncle 
and I would set up the vehicle and after the proper countdown initiate ignition. Twelve 
feet of dock, a solid secure surface and ten feet of ten-inch wide plank to the shore. Ten 
feet of shaky, wobbly plank that, if you ran on it, set up a harmonic vibration, bouncing it 
up and down. Ignition. Uncle running madly for the end of the dock, hitting the plank, 
the wildly shaking plank. Me following slowly, in control, calculating the burn time of the 
fuse, calmly stepping off the dock to the plank and sauntering to the shore, turning and 
watching the lift-off. Now, we both knew that were the launch vehicle to misfire, it would 
destroy all life within a fifteen foot radius, but young boys have not only to demonstrate 
fearlessness but also cool. 

There is a progression to fireworks displays, first the Roman candles and then the 
rockets, starbursts bringing the ‘oohs and ahhs’ of the evening. Then, however, came the 
dark side of fireworks displays. The salutes. Two-stage fireworks now outlawed in most 
civilized nations. The first stage lifts the second stage two or three hundred feet into the 
air. Some have whistles on the second stage to mark their progress, others are silent. 
Until... Until the second stage goes off with a blinding flash and a clap like that which 
must have marked the beginning of the universe. 

Fireworks people know and fear salutes. They are handled gingerly, like demolitions 
experts handle old, unstable dynamite. 

Uncle was handed the first salute. We conveyed it slowly, carefully, to the end of the 
launch site. Countdown. Ignition. Uncle running. Me sauntering. With a bang anda _ 
whistle the first stage launched the salute into the air. A truly satisfying report echoed off 
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the surrounding mountains and for a moment all kids big and small enjoyed the 
ecstasy of reaching out to wake up the heavens. 

More rockets, tame stuff. Then the second salute. Gingerly carried from the shore to 
the end of the dock, each foot slid out ahead of the other to test the security of the surface. 
Salutes normally have a wide wooden base and a tube painted with gay colors, festive 
scenes, and a fuse coming out of the base of the tube. This salute was different. The base 
and the tube were painted dull black, like this was some one-off: an experimental model 
that had escaped the factory. It was ominous, malignant. We hesitated to light it. But 
light it we must or be forever branded cowards. The match sparked, the fuse smoldered 
and caught. Uncle more than ever rushed to the safety of the shore. More than ever I 
sought to control the fear within. 

At the end of the dock, I heard a premature futz as the fuse reached the body of the 
salute’s tube. Too late to run, I took a step onto the plank. I heard a dull thump behind 
me, the dreaded hang fire. Instead of launching the second stage safely hundreds of feet 
in the air, we were able to establish later from the scorch marks on the wooden dock 
surface, the second stage went up about the length of the dock before it went off. Here's 
an application for high school math: the dock was twelve feet long, the salute was twelve 
feet high when it went off, how far was it from my white T-shirt? Answer: too damn close. 
For days afterwards fish floated to the surface, and I, of course, was blown off the plank. 
Almost the satisfying end to a day of fireworks. Almost. 

All conventional fireworks gone, we turned to unconventional fireworks. Back before 
everyone had access to them, only railroad people could get safety flares. My grandfather, 
a conductor on the Great Northern Railroad, had unlimited access to them. They were 
keen. They would burn anywhere and they couldn't be put out, ever. Tear the tape off 
the end, use the cap to strike them, and use the nail in the bottom to stick them into the 
wood at the end of the dock. Or, light them and drop them into seven feet of water and 
watch them burn on the bottom of the lake. Bubbles of sulfur and hellfire rising from the 
burning flare on the lake bottom duplicate the primeval forces that brought life to this 
planet. Sputtering, spitting burning bits of magma—the kind of thing that governments 
were created to control. Too much power in the hands of any youngster. 

It’s not like I wanted to set the end of the dock on fire. Lord knows it could only 
burn down to the water’s surface. But the sputtering and the panic led to the second 
mistake. Back before I wore glasses, every little thing could get into my eyes or almost in 
my eyes. Did you know that there was a time that doctors would treat you in their home 
in an emergency? At midnight on the Fourth of July, a doctor in a small town will take 
care of a kid with burning magma on his eye lid, one blink away from being called old 
one-eye. Later that night, my sunburned back treated with Noxema, the 1950s all purpose 
ointment, I reflected in my bed what a really neat Fourth of July it had been. 
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Ice and Mesh Eleanor Leonne Bennett 





Water for All Eleanor Leonne Bennett 
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SEPTEMBER 1, 1939 


Karin Temple 


On the tram ride home 
from her shift at 

the textile mill, 
worried-looking men 
and women whisper 

or stare ahead. 

At the corner kiosk 

the mute screaming 

of black headlines: 


TODAY WE MARCHED INTO POLAND! 


She does not stop 

to buy a paper and 

is glad to shut doors 
behind her, house door, 
apartment door, 


the door to her sublet room. 


Numb, she sits 

on her narrow bed. 

The Fuhrer’s frenzied voice 
from the landlady’s 

radio is omnipresent 

in every household of 

the city, the country. 

She can't quite 
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understand the words, 

but she cannot escape 

the voice. When the speech 
is over, she slowly chews 
her supper of rye bread, 
sausage, and cheese, 

then washes stockings 

and underwear in the sink. 
And goes to bed in 

the hushed house. 


Mother, they are still 
announcing war 

over the radio. 

The child you begat 

a year later at Christmas 
on the Polish front with 
one of the conquering 
soldiers, that child 

is old now and curses 

a world where 

tanks still roll 

and bullets and bombs 
still kill. 


WINTER 


Madison O’Bryant 


There's something predatory about this snow, the painting of a woods. 


This white fantasy like tales of ancient beasts 

Testing you with powerful beauty 

Dragging your wandering eyes into freezing jaws, 
Questioning your commitment to the safe landscape. 


You said the clouds were gray. 
I said the cold was whitening your breath. 


There's something frightening about the icicles, 

The warming hearts the result of their crying. 

Too cold to hold their hands, jagged points laughing at compassion. 
Disapproval of the burning passion of fire, 

Flames that melt beings of solid water. 


You said you could define beauty. 
I said you have the eyes of January. 


There's something right about the spring winter 

Tinting lights to shine in unmoving shadows. 

Sharpening winds unclouding my mind. 

Frozen there for awhile, our prowling just becoming unity. 
Snow painting us as the only two. 


You said you love the woods. 
I said I love them too. 
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LETTING ELVIS GO 
Jan Priddy 


The man finds a baby crow on highway 

101. His flights are still half-sheathed, his eyes 
navy blue, youth showing red at the corners 

of his beak and staining his feet. “Elvis” stands 

near his squashed twin brother. He allows the man, 
my husband, to blanket his body with long 

fingers and carry him home. The rehab center 


tells us, “Feed him for a few weeks, then return 

him to where he was found. Crows are territorial.” 
Elvis accepts pablum, banana, peanut 

butter, soaked dog kibble, and watermelon, 

a shallow tin of water on the woodpile 

for his bath. He roosts in the kiwi vine. He 
tolerates touching, once held. He's not pleased, but 
curious. Released, Elvis lifts new-fledged wings, 
shows white-splashed flights. In another week, Elvis 


flies four feet. He perches beside the window. 

My husband spots more dead crows on the highway. 
Our Idaho friends, who rehabilitate raptors, 

assure us long distance, “He will be accepted 
anywhere. He's young and has no territory.’ 


Elvis flies twenty feet. Wild crows come and converse 
through the glass. One morning Elvis flies 

from my husband's hand to the pines 

across the road. He will not come back, but flies 

the other way, out of sight. My husband 

looks for him, sometimes recognizes his white 
stained feathers, shouts his own harsh caw. Every 
day, my husband asks me, “Have you seen Elvis?” 


And even now, years later, sometimes I see 


Elvis resting on a wire, watching us. 
Yes, I say, he’s still here. 
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BOE IN THE MOVEMENT 
Robert McClelland 


When my woman parades along the river’s edge 
She sways with the tall evergreen trees beside her. 
Standing sentinels in a line. 


Her voice is a wand that commands the wind 
To attend and follow in chorus. 


Her laughter is a song in the gray evening light, 
A flute full of pregnant notes, 
The soft kiss at the end of day. 


She is a whisper, tender and sweet, 
Blue-noted promise halfway to dawn. 
Florescent dream laced in midnight sleep. 


She has her own destination to guide her. 


Unbounded by rock and root and rain, 
She is free like grass leaning toward the sun. 


Come sway softly by the river. 
Join the voices wide. 
Close your eyes and dance away in dreams. 





Erika McKay 


Jazz 
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A CAT KIND OF TOWN 


Kathy Sanders 


yee, Oregon has a unique 
characteristic: the town is actually 


easy to navigate on foot while being 


besieged by friendly kitties. Well, maybe 


not exactly besieged. 

Established in 1811, Astoria is 
the oldest town west of the Rockies. 
The house I first lived in was built 
in 1884. Many of the houses on its 
steep peninsula slopes are Victorians. 
They remind me of little dowagers 
with dresses trimmed with crocheted 
collars of gingerbread eaves, fronted 
by wrinkled sidewalks, the concrete 
slabs victims of gravity and slippage. 

Astoria’s historic homes beckon 
one to stroll and explore, especially if 
the sun is shining. It’s fun to look for 
the stamps in the concrete that give 
the date the sidewalk was poured; 
many are from around 1920 or 
earlier. The old concrete is dark and 
thick with large pebbles, like multi- 
grain bits in whole-wheat bread; this 
historic texture is somehow much 
more visually satisfying than the 
bland, smooth, uniformity of modern 
concrete. 

The local cats seem to have 
taken upon themselves the role of 
goodwill ambassadors to those who 
take time for an unhurried stroll. If 
Astorians wander in the late afternoon 
and early evening hours—cat’s 
bewitching time—they will often be 
greeted by the sideways smile or nod 
of a cat lolling in the sun or leisurely 
stretching to get ready for their 
evening cat excursions. 
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What is remarkable though, 
is that so many of these felines are 
so people friendly. If you stop, 
put your hand down and call by 
making a clicking noise or just the 
unimaginative, “Here kitty, kitty...” 
Nine times out of ten, they will come 
to you, a complete stranger, and allow 
you to pet them. Not only do they 
allow petting, they seem to absolutely 
relish it. 

[ don’t know if it’s because the 
houses are so close together (no 
fire codes in the 1800’s evidently) 
or because enough people use the 
sidewalks, but these local cats have 
somehow grown accustomed to and 
trusting of perfect strangers begging 
to be friends. Pretty unusual for a 
species defined by words like skittish 
and fraidy cat. 

Perhaps Astoria’s cats are the 
descendants of shipboard kitties who 
bonded with humans and came to 
expect kindness from them in the 
confined territory of wooden hulls 
and sails. Astoria’s peninsula is 
packed close together and pointed 
oceanward like a ship with its prow 
nosing into a salt-laden wind. Do the 
cats sense this and want to bond with 
their landed shipmates? 

Whatever the cause may be, it is 
truly unique and heartwarming to be 
greeted by a neighborhood cat who 
wants only one thing: a friendly rub 
and a scratch. Explore the streets 
upward from downtown; just mosey 
around, looking for new furry friends. 
I’m guessing you'll find a few. 
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Alisa Vernon 


GOING HOMIE 


Tela Skinner 


he room was full when I arrived. A 

plastic oxygen mask protruded over 
most of my father’s gray face. A ticking 
medical monitor, an IV stand, and a tray 
holding untouched applesauce anda | 
bouquet of limp day-lilies barred a direct 
path to his elevated hospital bed. Dad’s 
eyes were open, unfocused. I bent close to 
his ear, “Hi Dad, it’s Joanne.” 

He turned toward my voice, strained 
expression unchanged. 

“Joanne is here,” my sister Rosemary 
offered. 

Dad gar-umped and squinted my 
direction. He batted at the obtrusive tubes 
that loomed over his face and tugged at the 
IV projecting from his arm. “Let me out 
of here! I want to go home!” He kicked at 
the sheets and struggled to lift his legs. 

Rosemary whispered to me, “The 
nurse said we should keep him from 
making jarring movements, the blood clot 
in his leg might move to his heart.” We 
pushed the starchy bedding back under 
Dad's body. He glared at us, then closed 
his eyes. Rosemary and I stepped away. 
Maybe he could find some peace in sleep. 

The window nook in the fluorescent- 
lit room was just large enough to hold one 
chair. Seven family members congregated 
there. I hugged each of them. Most had 
been there for hours. Waiting. Another in 
a series of sad gatherings. 

At ninety-two, Dad had been 
hospitalized with pneumonia. He 
also suffered from chronic obstructive 
pulmonary disease, congestive heart 
failure, bladder and prostate cancer. 
Macular degeneration had left him with 
little vision. He was hardly able to move 
due to crippling arthritis and unsuccessful 
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knee and hip replacement surgeries. But 
Dad's physical problems were nothing 
compared to the depression hed felt since 
my mom had been placed in a nursing 
home for her dementia eighteen months 
earlier. None of the facilities in the area 
could accommodate both of them. Dad 
never understood why he and mom were 
forced to live separately after sixty-four 
years together, but he did know she didn't 
recognize him anymore. 

My sister Carolyn still hoped Dad 
would recover. Shed arrived a few 
hours before me on a red-eye flight 
from Phoenix and hadn't eaten since the 
previous night. With Dad resting, she 
slipped out of the room to the cafeteria. 

Loved ones talked a bit, pulled away 
by thoughts of Dad’s distress. He stirred 
again and moaned, “I want to go home!” 
He yanked one foot free and dropped 
it over the edge of the bed. Rosemary 
and I lifted his stray leg and tucked the 
stiff white sheets tight over him. When 
we held his leg so he couldn't push it out 
again, he scowled at us. A nurse, warned 
by mechanical beeping at her station, 
came to our rescue and raised the side rails 
to restrain his errant limbs. Dad looked as 
determined as ever for a minute but soon 
collapsed, defeated by vertical bars that 
imprisoned him. 

‘The air was thick with medicinal, 
urine and fecal odors. No one felt like 
talking. Stress showed itself in each of the 
faces in our crowded circle. 

When Dad cried out a weak, “I want 
to go home!” 

I returned to his bedside. What I 
wanted to say was simply, “It's okay Daddy, 
you can let go now.” Instead I placed my 
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hand over his heart. Dad’s head sunk 
back into his pillow, his eyes still open. He 
gasped, once, twice, then sunk in deeper. | 
turned to Rosemary. “Is this normal?” 

“No, this is different. This is it” 
Rosemary moved to the other side of the 
bed and held his hand. We watched his 
face soften, tension eased. 

Dad's grandchildren assembled 
around the bed. We stood there, silent at 
first, each touching an arm, a leg. Even in 
that strange and awkward environment, 
there was an exchange of energy, a wisp of 
something transcendent, a blessed relief. 
Carolyn returned, tears anointing the 
sacred scene. 






Collaborative Bird Mural 


We hummed lullabies, lyrics 
unnecessary. Rosemary removed those 
cumbersome tubes from his nose. 
Someone dimmed the artificial lights, 
pushed trays and no-longer-pounding 
equipment out of our way. Together we 
sang, “You are my sunshine,” one of Dad’s 
favorites, and ours too, since hed sung it to 
us in his rich tenor when we were growing 
up. 

We continued touching, humming, 
singing, until we felt his body temperature 
drop. 

The room was full. Dad had gone 
home. 





Fall 2011 CCC Painting Class 
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A WINTER ANGEL 
IN WINNEMUCCA 


Cook 


hristmas 1988 was a watershed in my 

life. Unexpected, unbidden, tears 
began trickling down my face around 
midnight on December 24" and continued 
to quietly flow all through Christmas 
Sunday; perhaps I felt a premonition of 
what lay ahead. Late that night we piled 
the family into our Jeep Cherokee for a 
700-mile drive to Caples Lake Resort near 
Carson Pass, 7800 feet, in the California 
Sierras, to spend a holiday week with 
special friends. 

I have little recollection of time spent 
with friends, for on the second daybreak 
we hastened down to the clinic in Minden, 
Nevada with our littlest, Laura, just turned 
nine, experiencing serious breathing 
problems. Two summers earlier we had 
made a similar hurried trip down the 
mountain to Minden in the middle of the 
night where Laura, gasping for breath, 
was diagnosed with pneumonia. After the 
doctor recommended she be hospitalized, 
she and I waited several hours in the 
clinic while her father went back up the 
mountain to take down our tent and say 
goodbye. Then, driving straight through 
the afternoon and a long bright and starry 
night, we arrived home the next morning 
with Laura quite recovered. Diagnosed 
with pneumonia yet again, we gratefully 
spent the night at the lower elevation 
watching Laura's condition appear to 
improve. Next morning we hesitantly 
returned to the resort and Bob went off 
to the ski slope in search of the big kids 
while I settled Laura into bed. Watching 
ominous dark snow clouds swirling 
outside the cabin windows made Laura so 
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dizzy I closed the curtains. As the snow 
began to fall her condition deteriorated. 
When a friend came by mid-afternoon 
mentioning two feet of snow in the 
predictions, I instantly made the decision 
to leave. Within an hour of the family’s 
return from skiing, our car was packed 
and ready. As darkness fell we began a 
careful descent through the high and 
slippery pass on which six to eight inches 
of new snow had fallen in a few short 
hours. 

We hoped to drive out of the path of 
the snowstorm, but it appeared we were 
driving with it for snow was beginning 
to accumulate in Carson City, NV when 
we stopped for gas. At McDonalds, Laura 
sat up and asked for yoghurt, promptly 
throwing it back up. Perhaps we should 
have stayed in Carson City, but we never 
really entertained the notion. Given our 
earlier experience, my husband, Bob, had 
only one thought in mind, to get Laura 
home to Richland, WA as fast as humanly 
possible. 

As we left the lights of Carson City 
behind, ahead of us lay some 650 miles 
of desolate highway through the high 
desert of Nevada and Oregon where a 
mere scattering of small towns dotted the 
landscape. The hours passed slowly, each 
of us quietly buried in our own thoughts, 
not outrunning the snowstorm and Laura’s 
condition not improving. In the backseat, 
watching her breathing grow shallower, I 
began voicing my growing concerns and 
querying, “At which little town might 
we stop for the night?” Bob suggested 
Winnemucca, Nevada, as the most obvious 
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stopping point. With a population of 
4140, Winnemucca lay 189 miles north of 
Carson City where Interstate 90 turns east. 
Back in the pioneer days the little outpost 
provided a safe place for emigrants to ford 
the Humboldt River. On this snowy night 
we were like latter-day pioneers in search 
of safe haven. 

Then, in the middle of nowhere, we 
hit a patch of black ice, skidded out of 
control and virtually flew off the highway, 
full speed backwards, down a bank and 
100 yards across a snowy field, finally 
coming to a stop in utter silence. Waiting 
a few seconds, Bob turned the key in 
the ignition, restarted the engine and 
drove back across the snowy field onto 
the highway in the tracks just made. No 
vehicles had passed in either direction. 
The night had taken on a mantle of 
surrealism and in those few seconds in the 
field the decision was tacitly made. This 
day’s journey would end in Winnemucca. 

A half hour later we drove into a 
little wild-west town gaudily lighted with 
casinos and a strip of motels, the first 
three posting “No Vacancy” signs. Finding 
the small, but brand new Humboldt 
County Hospital, we sat in front for many 
moments collecting our wits about us, 
leaving again to find the last room in the 
inn a few blocks from the hospital. But we 
did not sleep! At 2 a.m. Bob carried Laura 
into the ER and sometime later we left the 
hospital again. No doctor had seen Laura, 
but at Bob’s request an older man in street 
clothes had provided us with oxygen. 

The man was shaking his head as we left, 
surely knowing he would see us again 
before morning. And return we did, at day 
break, when Laura was hastily admitted in 
guarded condition. 

It was Saturday morning, December 
31, the beginning of a three-day holiday 
weekend, the snow still falling, time 
and place taking on a whole different 
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dimension. We were still 450 miles from 
home, and except for son John who 
would board a Greyhound bus to Boise 
and eventually reach the University of 
Washington in Seattle, the rest of us 
were not going anywhere any time soon. 
“Maybe two weeks,” it was murmured 
along with talk of medevac to a larger 
hospital. Snowed in, stranded in a two- 
bit gambling town, it seemed as if all our 
chips might be down. 

On this quiet holiday morning the 
rooms were nearly empty, most of the 
doctors and hospital radiologist out of 
town. Fearful Laura’s lung was in danger 
of collapsing, the remainder of the 
hospital staff gathered outside her room 
while the gentleman who had provided 
oxygen in the middle of the night gave 
her a first respiration treatment. During 
the remainder of that day, Respiration 
Therapist Vern Diebert was like a fixture in 
our room. Seemingly interested in football 
on TV, his eyes were really focused on the 
color of Laura’s skin, the oximeter attached 
to her finger. A consummate actor, in 
those most critical hours, he never let on 
he dared not leave her side, leading me 
to believe he had nowhere else to go in 
the empty hospital. He continued to give 
Laura respiration treatments at two to four 
hour intervals for two full days and before 
long we were calling him Grandpa Vern. 

Settled into the empty bed in Laura's 
room, that first night I was constantly up 
and down, ever aware Vern was usually 
there. I awoke in the morning to find 
Laura crying, quiet heartfelt sobs of 
sadness at waking to find her bad dream 
had not gone away, and missing her kitties. 
When the tears subsided she announced, 
“I’m thirsty,” and quickly polished off a 
big glass of orange juice, asking for more 
just as Papa and Grandpa Vern walked in 
the door together. Jubilantly Vern told us, 
“While giving Laura the midnight 
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treatment, I heard the first vague 
sound of air flowing through both lungs 
again.” 

Midnight on New Year’s Eve—what 
uncanny timing! By the end of New Year's 
Day Laura’s lungs were nearly clear. On 
the second day she was out of bed and 
on the third morning we left the friendly 
hospital to continue our journey home 
in the sunshine. A year’s worth of tests 
would ascertain Laura was born with a 
lung abnormality making her unusually 
susceptible to Acute Mountain Sickness, 
on both occasions misdiagnosed as 
pneumonia. Wary of altitude, it’s a 
condition she can live with. 

But what if the cards had fallen 
differently and we had not stopped in 
Winnemucca that fateful night? I hesitate 
to even go there—Carson Pass did close 
behind us, virtually buried under two feet 
of snow. The highway ahead of us through 
the Blue Mountains closed too, stranding 
anyone foolish enough to be driving in 
a winter snow storm. Winnemucca was 
probably the only town between Carson 
City and the Blue Mountains where 
the emergency care Laura needed was 
available. Our spin off the highway was 
indeed a fortuitous turn of events. Hearing 
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our story, a friend observed, “An angel 
must have been riding with you.” Hmm. 
Do I believe in angels? 

Interestingly enough, Grandpa Vern 
was also new in town when we arrived, 
still living in a motel, slowly moving 
into an apartment between Laura's 
treatments. A recently retired respiration 
therapist in the US Air Force, he quickly 
diagnosed Laura’s problem as high altitude 
pulmonary edema which he had expertly 
treated many times over decades. If asked 
six weeks earlier, Vern would not have 
predicted he would spend New Year's Eve 
in Winnemucca any more than we, and 
he moved on soon thereafter. His was an 
unusual shift arrangement, five days on 
round-the-clock call beginning the day of 
our arrival and covering our entire stay. 
Standing outside the hospital waving a 
smiling goodbye the morning we left, Vern 
told us, “Somehow, I know I was meant 
to be here in Winnemucca to take care of 
Laura when she arrived.” 

The odds seemingly stacked against 
us, the chips all down, was it just an 
incredible stroke of good luck to turn 
over the Ace of Spades, or was there a 
Christmas angel watching over Laura? 


Alisa Vernon 





IN SEARCH OF DANGER 


Dave Densmore 

hen I was four we lived on a 

big ranch in Colorado. My dad 
was foreman, so we had a house about 
a quarter mile from the main ranch 
headquarters. Behind this house was a 
deep arroyo with steep sides which had 
been created by flash floods from the 
mountains. My mother laid down the law 
that I was to stay out of there because it 
was dangerous. Well, I really wanted to 
see this danger that she was so adamant 
was down there. So one day, when Mom 
seemed particularly busy, I called my dog, 
Blackie, and we went in search of that 
danger. 

The tricky part was making my 
escape from Mom's watchful eye. I was 
already getting pretty good at it though. 
My dad called it my “disappearing act”. 

He claimed I could disappear faster than 
anyone hed ever seen. It was simple for an 
attentive kid. Id just play quietly until their 
attention was focused elsewhere then slip 
around a corner, and away Id go. I learned 
very early that even grownups can't see 
around corners or through walls, trees or 
Cars, so it was easy to get out of sight. I 
also learned very early, if one can get far 
enough away, fast enough so they can't 
actually hear their Mother call, they don't 
have to come back until they want to. With 
that whole big new world outside the yard 
to explore, how could they even expect me 
to stay put?! 

So Blackie and I made our escape 
down into the arroyo, and boy, those sides 
were steeper and deeper then they looked. 
The bottom was smooth and easy walking, 
and I didn't see anything dangerous. 
Blackie and I hiked a long way up that 
wash, but there wasn’t anything dangerous 
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in that direction, so we turned around and 
went the other way. We passed the spot 
wed came down but I was really hurrying 
then because I was afraid it might be 
too close to the house, and if I actually 
heard my mother call I'd be honor bound 
to go back. We made it by that spot, the 
only dangerous one Id seen so far, and 
proceeded on down the canyon. 

It seemed we hiked for miles up 
and down that wash, but never could 
find anything dangerous. Finally, in 
disappointment, we turned for home. 
Nothing exciting to be found down there 
and besides I was getting really hungry. 


few days later when he came home for 

lunch, Dad was telling Mom about a 
new bull theyd just gotten in. They were 
holding him in the corral for a few days 
before they moved him up to the summer 
pasture. Dad said he was a young bull, 
unpredictable and dangerous. Dangerous! 
That caught my attention. I still hadn't 
figured out quite what that was, but I just 
knew it must be really exciting, because 
anything I really wanted to do had that for 
the reason I couldn't. I had to see that bull! 

Between our house and the main 
ranch was a deep, cement walled irrigation 
ditch which, of course, Mom had told me 
to stay away from. I had already checked it 
out, and I could see if I got down in there I 
couldn't get back out. of course that meant 
I was never to go over to the main ranch 
by myself either. But I knew where the 
little ranch bridge was crossed that ditch. 
[ had lots of important information like 
that filed away. So I immediately hatched a 
plan. The big thing was to fool Mom, so I 
got my little red wagon and 
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started running all around the yard 
with it making as many tracks as I could 
in that dusty raw dirt of our front yard. 
When I thought I had enough so that 
Mom would think I must still be out there 
playing, I dropped that wagon tongue, 
ducked under the fence and was running 
flat out for the bridge. As soon as I was 
safely out of earshot I slowed down some 
even though I was impatient to see that 
“dangerous” bull. 


When I got to the ranch headquarters, 


there was no one around although I could 
hear someone, probably Dad, working in 
the barn. I was curious about what he was 
doing, but I knew [ shouldn't disturb him. 
He would probably think hed have to take 
me right back home and I knew, hoped, 
he was awful busy. Besides I was ona 
mission and didn't want to be headed off. 

So I headed straight for the corral 
where I could see that big bull standing all 
alone. I went over and leaned in through 
the corral poles as far as | could, but I 
couldn't see any thing dangerous. Just 
a dumb old bull staring right back at 
me. I waited quite awhile for him to do 
something dangerous but he just stood 
there. 

Finally I got tired of waiting for him, 
so I went over to the open sided tool shed 
and got a shovel. I went back, crawled 
through the corral poles, walked up and 


hit that bull as hard as I could right on the 
nose with that shovel. I don’t know what 

I expected, but he just dropped his head, 
snorted a couple times, and backed up. 
Well that wasn't very exciting so | whacked 
him again. He backed up a couple more 
steps snorted, even louder and started 
pawing the dirt with a front hoof. That was 
a little more like it! 

All of a sudden | heard Dad holler at 
me, “David, get out of there, right now!” 

I looked around and he was running 
toward me from the barn. Uh-oh, he only 
called me “David when he was really upset 
with me. Heck I wasn't going to hurt that 
old bull much, but that “David” sent me 
scurrying through the corral poles. Dad 
never spanked me much, but when he did 
it was hard, and “David” usually was the 
signal I had crossed the line. But he just 
grabbed me up and hugged me tight, | 
guess he was glad to see me after all, and 
he must have been working awful hard 
cause he was shaking. I looked over Dad's 
shoulder and Chappy, the owner of the 
ranch was standing on his front porch 
with his rifle. 

Later when Dad was telling Mom 
about it, he said Chappy had run out onto 
his porch and was going to shoot that bull. 
I couldn't figure out why. Dad had said 
it was worth some big number | didn't 
even know, and anyway, he didn’t seem so 
dangerous to me. 
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THE DIVERSITY 
wait ADVERSITY 


» Malmstrom 


zzt. Click. Clang-clang. The blue, 

metallic door with a slit of a window 
opens. A blonde, middle aged woman 
wearing a black and white jumpsuit and a 
pair of tan colored sandals trudges through 
the door and across the hard, white and 
bluish-green tile floor carrying her bed 
roll. She walks over to the only empty 
bottom bunk of the three bunks in the 
room, looking exhausted and unhappy, and 
begins to make up her bed. Click. The door 
closes. The six of us in cell number 20 (the 
women’ cell) at Clatsop County Jail all have 
very different reasons for being be here. As 
a group we represent the local diversity of 
adversity. 

I am Brenda. I’m here fulfilling a thirty 
day sentence for an Attempted Second 
Degree Felony Assault that I plead guilty 
to. A volatile, unhinged woman tried to 
attack my nine month old son, Patrick, and 
I stopped her, resulting in a fight in which 
she was maimed. I removed my child from 
the situation as soon as I could; meanwhile, 
she called the police and pressed charges. 
While I waited for the impending trial, I 
sent my son to stay with my sister, Becky, 
in Illinois. In the state of depression that 
followed, I vaulted head first into the 
nearest bag of meth I could find. The 
months went by slowly, as did the court 
proceedings and finally I was sentenced. 
Five days later, here | am. There are plenty 
of books to read, but this small town jail is 
definitely not The Ritz. 

Cindi, the girl on the bunk below 
me, explains her situation to me over an 
appallingly bitter cup of instant coffee from 
commissary. The petite, brunette girl with 
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shoulder length hair had already wasted 
three months here when | arrived. She 
had gotten into a domestic quarrel with 
her husband, and was residing in another 
county, when a neighbor called the police. 
In finding that both parents had warrants 
in counties elsewhere, Child Protective 
Services stepped in and took her six 
month old son into protection. She refuses 
to plead guilty to her probation violation 
because she claims she had completed 
probation before she moved. The courts 
view her as a flight risk and have detained 
her, awaiting trial. She paces the cell 
repetitively for exercise, as they only take 
us to the gym on the roof once a week. We 
tell each other tales about guys we've dated 
and wild, outrageous adventures we've 
been on. She says she has some form of 
cancer, which I believe because I hold her 
hair often as she hurls. Two months after 
her release, Cindi over-dosed on heroin 
and died. 

On the top bunk nearest me is the 
green eyed Samantha. She recites her saga 
as I tame her unruly, lengthy, curly, black 
hair into a braid. She had been residing 
here for a week before my arrival. She is 
in for a probation violation. According 
to her, she is always in and out of here 
because she seems to test positive a lot for 
something or other on random urinalyses 
for her probation officer, so she decided 
to go on the run and left the state. The 
authorities caught her in Washington. She 
says she is serving a thirty day sanction. 
Samantha has the worst halitosis and, even 
though I feel impolite, I have to turn my 
head sometimes when she talks to me. It 
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probably doesn't help the jail 
toothpaste tastes appalling and isn’t useful 
for anything besides hanging pictures on 
the wall. She’s up every morning at six 
when the lights come on and breakfast is 
served (yum, more TV dinner pancakes). 
She immediately turns on the flat screen 
TV that is bracketed to the wall, and 
begins jamming out to MTV, which rouses 
the rest of us and doesn’t earn her any 
brownie points. Samantha is now ina 
rehabilitation treatment center. 

Below Samantha's bed is Consuela’s 
section of the cell. She is an older Hispanic 
woman, who has lived and worked in this 
country for twenty years, she explains. 
We pass our time with an intense game 
of rummy five hundred, while sitting 
at the cold, steel, picnic-type table. She 
was involved in an aggressively loud 
conversation with her ex-boyfriend, who 
wound up kicking her out. She couldn't 
find any place to go, so she decided to 
sleep on the sidewalk. What she didn't 
know was that it’s illegal to sleep on the 
sidewalks in Astoria; you'll be arrested 
and fined. When she was arrested the 
authorities found that Consuela was not in 
the possession, nor had she ever attained 
a green card. She is now waiting to be 
deported. She is also our cell's trustee, 
which means she gets to leave the cell 
almost every day and do odd jobs around 
the jail, so she’s rarely here. Consuela is 
now living with her daughter in Mexico. 

The top bunk on the other side of 
Samantha is the tall, slim Connie, with 
her brown eyes and long dark hair. She 
sleeps all day and night, aside from 
meal times (today’s lunch is a choice 
of grotesque, road-kill-like processed 
meat or peanut butter and jelly). She, 
too, had a warrant for her arrest due to a 
probation violation. She had disregarded 
her probation and skipped town. At the 
time she was apprehended, she was in 
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possession of large quantities of meth and 
heroine. She's serving her time for her 
probation violation and expecting trial 
for new charges. She is detoxing for both 
drugs. Out of respect for Connie we try to 
keep it as quiet as possible by taking turns 
perusing the Daily Astorian or watching 
television programs we can agree on. 
Connie went on the run again as soon as 
she was released and has not been found. 

Finally, there is the poufy haired 
blonde who turned up just in time for 
dinner, another delicious meal courtesy 
of the county (TV dinner enchiladas with 
rice that’s not quite done). Her name is 
Kim. The account she tells, as we scrub the 
icy, metal toilet, and the up-right, metal 
coffin of a shower stall, stained with God 
only knows what, is that she was in jail for 
six months then released twenty eight days 
ago. She didn’t know she had a court date, 
so she neglected to show up for court. An 
arrest warrant was issued; she was picked 
up and brought back to jail to wait for 
trial for the unprovoked assault of two 
individuals in their beds in the middle of 
the night. She declares she had amnesia for 
the entire night. Kim has the most grating 
voice and grumbles about everything. Kim 
was found guilty of her charges and sent 
to prison. 

At present, we may all be in the same 
boat (or jail cell), but the adversities that 
brought us here vary significantly. Our 
mix-matched plethora of alleged criminals 
simply fills space and watches the clock. A 
few of us may walk away unscathed. A few 
of us may return, perhaps many times. I, 
for one, am not coming back! I’ve learned 
my lesson. No matter how we each arrived 
in this stagnant, desolate, soul-rotting box 
or where we come from, we all long to 
hear the words, “You're being released.” 
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THE CLASH 
Jon Schmidt 


Should we stay or should we go now? 
Should we stay or should we go now? 
If we go there will be trouble, if we stay it will be double. 


<CTt’s easy to put roots down in the sand,’ I used to say almost a decade ago when we 

Lisst moved here. At the time I was really getting into doing my own gardening 
thing. Ilater learned how the spruce trees on the peninsula often just tipped over with 
their huge root mats perpendicular to the sky. 


We built a nest for our two babies, it was so nice. I touched every rock in the yard at 
least four times making different gardens. We painted almost every room of the inside 
and every inch of the outside twice. Then, we just had to get out of it; the nest had 
become a trap and the four of us, like fledglings, jumped, but not too far. 


I was interviewed by the local paper shortly after moving here. I said something to 
the effect of “this place is like heaven.” My new boss called me “angel” until he retired. 
Now I'm living in his old house and the seven barking dogs next door remind me that 
heaven is not on earth. 


I've hiked every trail in the county. They blessed me each and every time. I caught a 
salmon off the jetty. I've dug hundreds of clams. I’ve learned to love oysters, especially 
grilled on the half shell. But the elk evade me and my hatred for their deceptiveness 
eats at me. Can't I prick just a black tail? My arrows remain too clean. 


Now its five before midnight and I’m wondering do I rent or do I buy? Layoffs and 


bumps and formal options and passes and fees cloud me. I just want a garden again. I 
wouldnt even mind some painting. Just let me feel safe again. I like moss. 
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FISHERMAN’S HEAVEN 
Dave Densmore 


If I should go to Paradise 

And God grants me my wish, 
I think Id like to just continue 
To go in search of fish. 


You see I’ve had a taste of heaven, 
Right here on this very earth, 

And a lifetime spent in pursuit of fish, 
Is how I’ve got my money’s worth. 


Yeah, I have a special love for fish, 
But of the harvest I’ve had my fill, 
I just want to chase and catch em 
Though I find I regret the kill. 


There's so much grace and beauty 
In that salmon’s silvery hue, 

A lesson of determination and focus 
Right there for me and you. 


And heaven would be where fishing 

Is always at it’s peak. 

But I’m not interested in the killing of fish 
Just that elaborate game of hide and seek. 


So no more search and destroy, 

Just catch ‘em and turn ‘em loose. 

You say that doesn’t make much sense, 
You ask wherein the use? 


I see us as partners and playmates of the sea. 
Understanding for both of us the same. 
Hiding, catching, releasing unharmed, 

Both of us enjoying the game. 
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Oh, those fish would laugh when I caught them, 
Telling me how hard it's going to get, 

[ could grin and watch them streak away, 

As I readied for the next set. 


Yes for me no golden streets 

Or finely bejeweled crown, 

Just let me live and play on a friendly ocean, 
Where no one ever dies or drowns. 
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ICE CREAM SOUP 
Adam Berk 


These are sparkling, squishy days 
When life is mushed up and deranged. 
I'd like to draw up walls and lines 
Distinguish hellish from divine 

But it’s all so goddamned good! 





Homunculus came out to play: 

A pound of flesh to pound and flay. 

He used to have a human soul 

But swapped it for salacious holes. 

We whet these valves with prods and pokes, 
A tune of soul-felt dreams and jokes. 

His mind unfurled in fascination 

Then withered with ejaculation, 

Our fission gone for good. 


Next there entered Drama Girl. 

Her beauteous conflict shook the world. 

She crashed and spun and changed her form 
(Her garments elegantly shorn). 

I jumped the stage and did her scene 

A passion play of wants and dreams 

Until her love became derision, 

Changed by self-doubt and suspicion 

Of things too true to be good. 


So what transcendence can I draw 

From tasting things I thought I saw, 

When gods of Love and Passion fight 
Then copulate for fun and spite, 

When cyclic fictions spin and turn 

To stranger truths we never learn, 

When pain peaked pleasures boil and stew 
Life's mysteries into saccharine goo 
Turning all to merely good? 


With hardened heart and rotting teeth 
[ wash my mouth of sticky dreams. 
And, spitting these marks onto paper, 
Turn in search of richer flavor 

And leave this place for good. 
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RED DRUM 


uallra Tattoo 


red drum 

pom pom 

red redder reddest 
bloodshot red 

through and through 

like pomegranate juice 
dripping from your 

ripe red lips 

red like passion fruit 

and blood oranges 

red with a 1000 warriors 
on horseback entering the valley speckled with houses 
red red red red red red red 
red like a fresh wound 
trimmed with plastic wire 
red like steak or carrion 
red red like the pain that’s 
dancing on my head 

red red red 

red with grief and anger 
carving myself to reveal 
bone gristle 

red as the tail of 

the sparrowhawk in winter 
diving into the ribs 

of a white rabbit 

hawk eye red 

red like urgence 

red like corpuscles 

red red red red drum 
pom pom 

my sacred heart 
overflowing with 

love and disgust 

my sad long life 

finished in red earth 
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Solitary crow 
atop tree's bare bones 
standing watch on shore. 


Columbia River Water No. 3 . David een 
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IT 


Sunshine Hazel 


It stops my heart. It needs something to grasp, 
something to feel. I close the door, 

to drown it out, the sound like yelling. 

Stop yelling! Yelling at me to focus, not to scream, 

but to focus. The only way my heart thrives is 

through its punishment. Punishment that will live in me 
forever, this is it, it. It is the way my tears fill up my 

eyes in sorrow. It is the way I get left behind. It is 

the reason I am sad, happy, mad. Feeling on the edge 

of breaking my soul. Why are people so serious? 

Be happy for once! It has surged through most of us. 

It has broken us down to nothing. It is not strong enough 
to defeat us, we can beat it, we just think it is stronger. 
We think it is stronger because it has nothing against us. 
It is a bug, a bug that is worthless. It has taken over us 
because it wants, needs power, power is the whole thing to 
this world. It is why we have life. 
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FOR WANT OF WATER 
Tim Hurd 


n the darkness I imagine Alfie's eyes opening to the night. She's lying on her left side, 
eee the wall. It’s late and we're in bed, and I feel her body take in a sharp draw of 
breath. One that changes the beating of both our hearts. 

“Is this what you call making love?” she says. “While I’m asleep?” 

The flatness of her voice, as if her body is speaking while her mind is still asleep, 
shakes me from my purpose. It’s like a third person has entered the room. I say nothing, 
and I don’t move, for to move might be to answer in a way I do not understand. I falsely 
think I can go on like this forever, hiding in silence. But I begin to fall asleep. My body 
sinks back into itself, and a short, traitorous snore breaks from my lips, giving me away. 

“What?” I say, mistaking my snore for Alfie’s midnight voice. I have no idea how long 
it's been since her question was asked. I don’t even remember the question. So I roll away. 

“T said, is that what you call making love? Creeping up on me when I’m asleep?” 

“It's not the first time.” 

“With me, it is.” 

“How can you be sure?” I say, rolling momentarily toward her, thinking I’ve regained 
my footing. But she is not amused. “All youd have to do is turn around,” I say. Ready to 
fight now, I edge to the farthest reaches of our bed. 

“I was a-SLEEP,’ she says. 

“You could have stayed asleep.” Alfie sits up as I pull the covers over my ears. I can 
feel her looking at the top of my head. 

“Dont you want a partner? Wouldn't you prefer interaction?” In my head there is a 
wailing silence. “You really don’t care, do you?” 

“I care. But when was the last time we had sex that wasn't in the middle of the night 
after one or both of us has been asleep?” My voice is full of accusation, ready to pick from 
all the sharp things our history has lain at my disposal. “I thought if you were asleep at 
least you wouldn't have to make an effort.” 

We are spiraling down again. This time it’s about sex. Or lack of sex. Whatever. 

We hardly need a reason to disagree anymore. I wonder sometimes how deep we can 

go into this hole before we can't crawl out, before we have to begin looking for an escape 
from the bottom. The bottom might be about forgiveness. It’s either all forgiveness or no 
forgiveness. I don't know which. The sooner we hit bottom the sooner we find out. 

“At least we're not married,’ I hear myself say—not like I really uttered the words 
myself. More like a fourth person has now entered the room. “It’s your body,’ he says. 

“Thanks for noticing.” 

“You keep it, he says. Then I leave the bed. It’s getting crowded. But I stop at the 
door because there’s still something in me that wants to leave a mark. “All I can say is I 
don't expect this from the woman I marry.” I leave her to stare at my vacant space. I carry 
my pillow downstairs. 

My smart self knows marriage is not something I can hold over Alfie. It’s not been 
she who has desired it, despite our having a two year old daughter. It’s been me. Lately, 
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however, we've both been having difficulty with the notion. And when I voice my 
opinions aloud, Alfie hears and it makes for an awkward situation. 

I'm talking about my fiancee, my partner. My lifetime lover. This used to inspire me 
but now I panic at the thought. It’s one thing to say you're going to be different, that you're 
not going to take your loved one for granted. It’s quite another thing to actually pull it off, 
to stand the test of time, to defy the odds. In the end, you see, lovers are people too. The 
difficulty becomes recognizing the next step. Knowing when to lift your foot, when to 
lean forward and leave the disappointment behind. What is this new stage of love that is 
not just the old one in a state of ruin? 

Already, we are not the traditional American family. More and more I don't believe 
in that model anyway. Not only do I believe it to be false, but I don’t like it. There’s no 
room for human error in those black and white models. Alfie and I are more colorful 
than that. Alfie and I have been together for almost five years now—this means we need 
a lot of room for our mistakes. Metaphysically speaking, our attic is full. I think we keep 
mistaking each other for this room to put our things. I think I do. Or maybe it’s just that 
Alfie so often seems unable to give emotionally anymore, that I mistakenly think she is 
empty. So [ try to fill her up with me. 

We have one daughter, three cars, a small wholesale company and one arena in which 
to entertain all the possibilities we ever imagined in life. When we plotted our nuptial 
agreement we completely failed to consider the sacrifice. | mean, we gave up nothing. 
Instead, we offered one another the formidable promise to never ask for anything. Of all 
the times I asked Alfie to marry me in the past five years, not once did I ask her to give up 
anything. And maybe that’s all I had to do, not just to make the proposal meaningful, but 
to make the answer worthwhile. Meanwhile, here we are, Alfie and I, up to our necks in 
a kind of no-man’s land, a barren state between marriage and non-marriage. Before now 
I had no idea there was such a place. And when you get here it feels like you're trapped 
between two sides of the same coin. 

I have to admit I don’t know what this means. I often find that despite the ground I 
think I've gained in argument, I usually end up feeling like I’ve lost something. 

I find us doing things we've never done all the time. And I’m tired of it. We've always 
sought the road less traveled. But I no longer need to feel I'm breaking new ground with 
every decision. That's what got us to this panicked mental state of over accomplishment in 
the first place 

It sometimes seems Alfie and I have done all we could to sever comfort and intimacy 
from our lives. We have made one another do without a partner for so long—an ill- 
conceived condition for some future bliss—that I no longer know if we'll be able to change 
the terms of our relationship. In our dreams we occupy a perfect place where, upon 
waking, we always find about three years away. 

Our potential for marriage has gone underground—like some burrowing nocturnal 
animal. The whole idea of lifetime partnership is beguiling. We have both expressed a 
belief that we must be true to ourselves if we ever hope to be true to one another. But with 
this agreement we have bound ourselves together at some point between past and future, 
lost in some tangle of a slip-knot, some awkwardly winding present tense that holds us 
together in a way neither of us understands. Where does the strength of knots come from 
anyway? Somewhere in the past is my guess. But still, the knot is only as good as the rope 


is long. 
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Our saving grace is that there have been times when we are as real as rain. We have 
been as solid as the wood that makes up this desk and as complimentary as each pair 
of shoes that lay closely askew in our closets and the towels that hang damp from the 
corners of our bathroom doors. When we have scent and weight and color. This is when 
I like us best. Other times we are made of hope and potential, of credit card debt and 
time payments, of TV commercials and nice clothes that fit too tightly. This is when I 
wish to pull ourselves apart at the seams. When I feel we have wandered from our truth, 
squandered our being on some act of false becoming. We, as two, are one thing always in 
the process of re-creation. 

It's been about thirty minutes since I left Alfie in bed. I'm hiding under the dining 
table, lying on my belly, drinking my third whiskey. I begin to feel all the best juices of 
isolation rising like floodwaters through the floor. It’s just me, and that’s the way I like 
it. At least, that’s what Alfie believes I believe. What I really want, what I could not have 
without her, is this wish to be left alone. No one wants to be left alone after he’s been 
left alone. This, in reality, is pure hell. But the wish itself is nothing short of a prayer for 
sanity. 

Alfie now comes downstairs and finds me here under the desk. She seems ready to 
reveal herself. Her truth. She looks tired and drawn in her red fuzzy robe. Her short dark 
hair is mussed. We are both a mess—a common enough occurrence these days. 

“Td like you to come back to bed. To sleep in a real bed. We don't have enough time 
together as it is.” I drink my whiskey. It seems we are all about sleep now, so I find myself 
doing whatever I can to stay awake. We must remain in charge of our own destinies, 
dragging ourselves up the paths of most resistance. “There's a full moon,” she says, out 
of the blue, sounding hopeful. And I don't know what to make of it. But I’m still feeling 
cruel. 

So I say, “What's that supposed to mean? Really. I’m interested to know what a full 
moon means to you?” [| take a drink of whiskey and just look at her. 

“It means it’s pretty,” she says. And then I can't swallow. 

“Tm just sorry we have to go through this,” she says. I blanche. I’ve always had a 
strong negative reaction to apologies. Youd think Alfie would know this by now. “Come 
on,” she says. 

“I need to think more than I need to sleep,” I say. “This is the only time the house is 
quiet. Quiet and available.” Since I only live here about half time, we have taken on two 
room mates to help with the rent. My business is located in Astoria, over two hours away 
from here. “Id like to stay right here,’ I say, when, in fact, there’s nothing I'd like more 
than to run upstairs and find things to be the way they were when first we met. 

“I need to stay here and work things out,” I say. She's still standing there, hovering 
over me. After awhile I say, “You're free to go.” Finally, she looks at me with hatred. 

“I mean this,” I add, and I look around the room. I sit up to face her as best I can. “I 
mean this house. This town. This relationship. Me. You're free to go, to choose another 
life. I'd be happy to let you go....” 

“Happy. Really?” 

“In time, I suppose. Anyway, I’ve decided when I leave tomorrow I won't be back for 
two weeks.” 

“So you're staying at the coast next weekend.” 

9) (Ce 
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And I'm proud to say that’s exactly what I did. 


| ts a friend who, when confronted by a difficult situation, pours herself a glass of 
water. She imagines the water to be the heart of her dilemma. To drink the water is 
to choose positively, to not drink it is to say No to the question at hand. “Do I want this 
water?” she asks herself. And she drinks it or she sets it aside. She claims it works for her 
whether she is thirsty or not. So when I think of Alfie, I cannot help but ask myself, do I 
want this water? And the answer is Yes, always Yes. And I would drink Alfie if I could. 

Alfie knows about my friend’s water method. She believes that I either don't 
understand it or that it flat out doesn’t work for me, because I always drink the water. 
She once came downstairs wearing only a towel. She stepped up to where I was sitting, 
unwound the towel from her naked body and asked, “Do you want this water?” 

“Always,” I said. “I have insatiable thirst” Then without saying another word she left 
to take a shower, and I sat wondering if we really exchanged words. It seems we live a life 
of scenes, and our true hearts are not invested in any given moment. 


| ba Alfie after ten days and we decided to meet at the Café Lena on Hawthorne. She 
is often late to meetings—nearly always. We have agreed that after fifteen minutes | 
am free to order or even to leave without her. I'd been waiting at the café for about 20 
minutes. Two glasses of water were sweating on our table. It is hot and I am thirsty but | 
have an ideological problem with drinking this water on this day without Alfie. Not this 
drink. Not this day. Finally I ask the waiter for a glass of water and he just walks away. 
Eventually I drink half of hers and half of mine and before I can ask to have the glasses 
refilled Alfie blows in to find her place appearing to have been occupied. She is winded 
from running. She smells of fresh evening air...and obscured stage makeup, hastily 
removed. She could be anyone, from Ophelia to Lady Macbeth. She unloads her books 
under the table and brushes her lips warmly against my face. 

“Water?” I ask. 

“Someone's been drinking my water.” 

“Has someone been sleeping in your bed? Is he still there?” 

“No. He left two weeks ago.” 

“What a coincidence.” 

“Is this how you want us to start?” 

“T wanted to start a while ago. But your're late, so | moved on. Settled everything. 
Water?” I ask, and I slide my glass toward her. 

“1 don't really want anything,” she says, sliding her menu to the edge of the table 
where it hangs precariously over the side. “I’m just happy to see you.” | sit blinking. ['m 
trying to know her thoughts by reading her actions. I work furiously to put away all the 
conclusions I'd reached while sitting by myself, clearing room in my head to think anew. 
There, in my water glass, where the light passes through the ice, is the reflection of my 
slowly rolling heart. 

“Me too,” I say. 

“What?” ; 

“I'm happy to see you too.” I reach for the glass, feeling myself getting closer to the 
light which will fully expose my heart. I sit holding it. And drink. 

In one of my past proposals to Alfie I told her I needed to know ina place beneath my 
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bones that she loved me, that she would do her best to always love me. I told her she 
was my well, my fighting strength, my everlasting peace. This scared her. She said she 
could not accept that much responsibility. 

“Do you have something youd like to say?” I ask. 

“No. You start. Say anything. I’m scared.” 

“Pm scared too.” 

“lm sorry.” 

“Look. I do have something. What I come up with is that we have to want this 
marriage. Both of us. We must really want it, you know. You have to really want me, and 
I have to really want you. And I really do—this must not go unsaid. But you cannot just 
take that and allow me to fall in around your shows and your classes and all the people in 
the rest of your life. I’m the guy, okay? If you choose me, then I’m the guy.” 

“I do want you,” she says. “Really. But I want me, too. Remember when we agreed 
not to get married until I was out of school? We did that, you know. There were reasons 
we decided to wait. I still feel like I'd be giving myself away before I know who I am.” 

“T didn’t know this was going to be so hard on us. School. Living two hours apart 
half the time.” 

“Neither did I” 

“You're never going to know who you are. No one does. And one more thing, not 
choosing is choosing.” 

“Don't be angry.” 

“It’s just...for two weeks I’ve been living with the expectation that our choices today 
would simplify our lives tomorrow. We've been too complicated. You seem to be going 
the other way. Are you?” 

“Not to complicate things, if that’s what you mean. | just want to accept the 
opportunities that come my way. I feel as though by accepting this one thing—marriage 
for life—Id have to give up everything else.” 

“Are you speaking in past tense? Have you already made up your mind?” The waiter 
arrives for the second time since Alfie’s been here, seeking our order. But this time he 
refuses to leave when I try to wave him away. “Just water,’ I say. 

“Sorry,” the waiter says, “but you must order something or give up the table as people 
are waiting.” 

“Just order something for yourself? I say. “Put it on my tab.” 

Then to Alfie I say, “’Nourished by the strength of regret’ —it’s a phrase I can’t get out 
of my head. We seem to be nourished by the strength of regret.” 

“What's that supposed to mean?” 

“That in spite of ourselves we force every moment to its crisis. That we are indebted 
to our difficulties. To this relationship. To our daughter. To college degrees and business. 
I don't know.” And I rub my head. “I have something less confusing and more important.” 

“Very good water today,” the waiter informs us. “Very fresh. An excellent choice” 
He is suddenly far too happy for me, as if he has figured out a way for me to pay highly for 
every moment I go without food. 

“Look,” I say, and unfortunately the waiter thinks I’m talking to him. I wave him off 
and completely forget what I was saying. 


“I was hoping to work this out,” Alfie says. She has outlined her eyes ina way | like. 
They are large, dark and mysterious. 
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“For now, may I say something for the record?” The waiter brings us two fresh glasses 
of water. “Are you being smart?” I ask him. 

“No. Your ice has melted.” 

“Where on earth was I?” I ask. 

“I don't know,’ the waiter says. 

“Was I talking to you?” 

“You were looking at me.” 

“You were, I think, going to say something important, something less confusing,” 
Alfie says. 

“What a terrible place to talk. Listen. Every love affair ends in disappointment, 
right, because it’s an affair. Just a temporary thing with no real promises made or kept. 
It's the promise that saves us, Alfie. The promise to give up something we can never get 
back. You know? This loss is our investment. I believe we can elevate ourselves beyond 
mortality through the promises we keep to one another. What else is there? These 
promises would be to say “We may die but this promise kept will never end’ Keep your 
promises. Whatever they are. The benefit of promises is for those with the courage to 
make them.” I drink all of my water and begin looking for more. 

“For those who make them?” Alfie asks. “Then what on earth do you need me for? 
Why don't you just promise me your everlasting love then hit the road?” 

I don't say anything, but I look at her as though I have. 

“What are these promises....” Alfie asks. “Specifically?” 

I pause to remember. “I think, simply...to forsake all others.” 

“Forsake all others? Don’t you want any friends?” Alfie begins to laugh as she says 
this, and she cannot stop. She keeps laughing, to the point that I think she’s doing it on 
purpose. 

“| thought marriage was the next logical thing,” I say. “I thought marriage could save 
us.” 

“You mean you.” 

“And you.” 

“What if all this doesn’t work, the lost investment, the mortality thing? I’m scared it 
won't work. What if later one of us just... wants out?” 

“Somehow that thought never crossed my mind.” 

“It crosses mine.” 

“My faith in this is complete.” 

“And if my faith is limited?” 

“Mine's still complete.” Alfie raises her hand to wave down the waiter. 

“We need a pitcher of water,” Alfie says to the waiter. “And a spoon, a big one.” Then 
to me Alfie says, “I have something that keeps going round in my mind. I’m just afraid to 
say it because I know you'll take it the wrong way.” 

“Not if you say it the right way.” 

“I know you'll go sideways.” 

“For heaven's sake, if we're going to be together we should learn to say what's on our 
minds...let meaning take care of itself.” 

“Well. Okay.” And in one breath Alfie tells me, “Every so often I get this 
overwhelming feeling that I don't ever want to get to know anyone ever again as well as 
I've gotten to know you.” Alfie looks at me, unblinking, and finally takes a small sip of 
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water. “Do you think that’s enough to get married on?” 

We sit quietly, thinking. There is not a sound. No waiters, no music, no clatter of 
dishes. Nothing but the crunching of ice cubes as Alfie consumes one after the other, 
fishing each out of the water pitcher with her spoon. 

Finally it is her voice that breaks the silence. But by this time she’s eaten so much ice 
that her tongue is numb and understanding her is impossible. It’s not a good time for this. 
Symbols invade my existence. 

“Don't talk to me till your mouth thaws out,” I say. She just smiles and begins digging 
in the pitcher for another piece of ice. “I’m serious.” 

So we sit there, looking at one another. And wait. 


Dina Walsh 





Untitled 
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MY elie IN THE TROPIC OF HEAVEN 


s Mannan 


Plaited twigs, a weave 
of willow. I’m surprised 
at my father’s new lightheartedness. 


Without our knowing, 
he's built himself a house 
that air and light pass through— 


a house for mangoes and kiwis 
with eaves like a basket 
brim. I suppose 


the walls must breathe— 
the climate's so tropical. Tight 
2x4’s would hold dampness. 


Without warning, I beam 
inside, near a dining table 
covered in orange linen. 


My father must have shaped 
all this on a secret lathe: beveled 
legs, smooth edges, 


rooms in a reverse plan 
of the house it took my growing 
up for him to hammer out. 


Tipping a watering can above 
lilies around back, I see 
they’re irrigated by a drip system. 


Beyond the lilies, my father 
stands on the bank, 
pointing to a river. 


He wades out there, knee-deep 
showing me 
the way toward water. 
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THE BREAK OF DAY 


Winter dawn fiddles around 

taking her own sweet time 

testing the sky with a long gray finger 
teasing with a rosy blush 

before she makes her entrance 

or perversely retreats behind a cloud. 
Summer dawn jumps right up 
shaking out her colors 

pulling old Sol into the heavens 
singing the world awake 

soliciting our applause 

lest we underestimate her splendor. 
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Ben Reichert 


Cloud of Light 


BARBED WIRE, BAND AIDS & DUCT TAPE 


John Joseph 


It's been so long, 
Since I’ve had 

A Juicy Hamburger, 
With everything, 
On It. 

Toasted seeded bun, 


Y% pound hamburger, 
Fried just right. 


Hamburger with Everything On It! 


Lettuce, 
Lawn seed , 
Tomato, 
Tulip Bulbs. 


Special Sauce, 
Tabasco, 

Mayo, 

And Bar-B-Q sauce. 
Bacon, 

Barbed Wire 


To fence the bacon in. 


Cheddar Cheese, 
Melted just right , 
Duct Tape rap 

To keep the cheese, 
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From running a way. 

Pile on the extras. 

Add some iron, 

The front bumper of your car will do. 


Pile on the Omega 3's , 

Slap on, 

The gold fish in the aquarium 
Omega 3's in a tank. 

Don't forget the Oat meal, 
Flax seeds, 

And Brand, 


Lower the Cholesterol from the % pound of beef. 
Don't forget, 

Some broken glass , 

A splash of red wine, 

And top it off 

With another topping 


Of Barbed Wire, Band Aids and Duct Tape, 
In a tomato sauce. 


Think [’ll forget the Burger with everything on it 
['ll have 

An ice cream cone 

Please. 


THE PERFECTIONIST DRUNK 


7 
; 
‘ 
J 


flames Valvis 


how expertly the expensive china 
stands in the oak cabinet 

each clean plate’s face bright 

and richly patterned 

fronting forward 

spread a ruler-measured one inch 
next to shining silverware 


while beneath them in the dawn dark 
my father slumps passed out 

his spilled drink rolled from a hand 
bloody at the knuckles 

a sewer of drool and booze 

twisting the length of the table 
toward the bottle of cheap vodka 





Jane E. Herrold 


Devil 
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NEACOXIE CREEK: A PLACE 
OF TRANQUILITY & TRANSITION 


Michele Chamberlin 


’m from Texas, my husband is from 

Oregon and we met in California. I 
lived half of my life in sunny Southern 
California, but always knew the time 
would come to move closer to his family. 
When a job offer from Clatsop County 
was presented to my husband, our passage 
to the North Oregon Coast was set in 
motion. 

During the Thanksgiving holiday of 
2010, we journeyed to Oregon and located 
a lovely rental property in Gearhart, 
one of the oldest beach communities 
on the Oregon Coast. This “small town” 
city, nestled between Highway 101 and 
the Pacific Ocean, just north of colorful 
Seaside, would become our new home. As 
luck would have it, along with a roof over 
our heads our Gearhart rental featured the 
truly consoling Neacoxie Creek, a serene 
ecosystem in full view from the backside 
of our classically shingled ranch home. 

Neacoxie Creek is home to a 
tremendous diversity of creatures that 
swim, fly, or crawl its waters and shores. 
Daily, my attention is drawn to dabbling 
ducks quacking as they paddle by, 
usually in large, strung-out groups of 
mostly mallards; males with their bright 
green heads, and speckled light brown 
females. Feverishly they eat water plants 
and invertebrates nestled deep within 
the leaves, their webbed feet kicking 
desperately as they plunge downwards 
to the tasty morsels growing in the creek 
bed below. Often, a flock of Canada geese 
majestically floats into view, with their 
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black heads and neck, and their white 
chinstrap feathers. The honkers typically 
do not stay long and take flight from mid- 
creek, loudly making their way over the 
rooftops to some other watery paradise. 
Above the brook, black crows soar by, 
cawing a tremendous racket. Their distant 
cousins, the blue jays, who love to perch 
in a nearby tree, squawk even louder. 
Occasionally, a great blue heron appears 
at the rivulet edge and walks ever so 
slowly through the shallow waters, quickly 
darting its head down to spear a tasty fish. 
The activity in the creek truly mesmerizes 
me, quieting the melancholy memories of 
my former home. 

Birds are not the only characters that 
draw my attention. If I’m lucky, a nutria or 
two (like beavers except for their rat-like 
tail) paddle from underwater tunnels to 
forage on tall grasses covering the little 
island that is located on the westerly side 
of the water. Raccoons tumble out of 
the foliage with their black bandit eyes 
and ringed tails, chattering, wrestling 
and rummaging in the tall grasses. A 
monotonous chirping of crickets echoes 
through the grasses and almost drowns 
out the sound of waves crashing on the 
Pacific shore less than a half mile away. 
The fresh, crisp aroma of an ocean breeze 
whisks by, occasionally scented with the 
smoke of a burning wood stove. Neacoxie 
Creek is a melting pot of nature with all 
living things existing in harmony-and 
occasional intriguing discord. Observing 
the daily trials and tribulations of so many 
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of nature's critters comforts me as I 
face my own fears, trying to make Oregon 
my home. 

In addition to the action-packed, free 
wildlife show, my kitchen window frames 
a variety of flora. Tall, blue-green grasses, 
most likely Spartina cord grass or possibly 
dune wild rye, line both sides of the stream 
and completely cover the island. On the 
far banks grow beautiful Sitka spruce and 
western hemlock, along with tall red alders 
decorated with pale green Spanish moss, 

a common garnish due to the dampness 
of this area. Wind from the ocean often 
rustles the leaves. On the nearside of the 
creek, just past the pine wood bench at the 
far end of the back porch, the landscape 
slopes harshly downwards. The abrupt 
edge frightens me, for it is covered in 
clusters of blackberry bushes adorned with 
unforgiving thorns. Nearer to the patio, 

a small cluster of Fragaria chiloenisis -the 
beach strawberry- provides a bright green 
ground covering complete with little white 
flowers. A bamboo tree south of the porch 
is an unlikely inhabitant and seems a little 
out of place—a bit like me right now. With 
Neacoxie’s serenity of branches, blades, 
leaves and so much greenery, I melt into 
this scenery. 

Along with flora and fauna, Neacoxie 
Creek itself provides a constantly changing 
canvas. A beautiful flowing vein in 
the heart of Gearhart, this thirty-foot 
wide lazy stream lends itself as the final 
tributary to the Necanicum estuary before 
connecting with the ocean. I've learned 
the name “Neacoxie” stems from the local 
Chinook-speaking natives of the 1800s 
and refers to the original mouth of the 
drainage: “a place with small pine trees’. 
The rising and falling of the estuarine 


tide transforms the landscape with its 
highs and lows. When the water level is 

at its peak, the little island completely 
submerges and disappears under the 
northerly flowing water, leaving only a 
few blades of grass peeping through to 
remind me that it is still there. The water 
seems murky and brown, yet still provides 
reflection of trees on its glassy surface. 
Gradually, the island resurfaces as the 

tide ebbs back towards the Necanicum. 
The creek then becomes quite shallow, 
showing the green algal growth, sand and 
rocks of its underbelly. This ever-changing 
dynamic of the Neacoxie still allows life to 
survive and flourish, which in turn gives 
me hope for the changing landscape of my 
life. 

Mitigating my transition to an all 
new Oregonian lifestyle, Neacoxie Creek 
has become a place of tranquility for me. 
With its quirky critters, diverse plant life 
and constantly transforming facade, my 
fears of transitioning to a new place have 
truly been calmed. This creek fills my 
lonely days with lively activity that takes 
my mind away from friends left behind 
and a life that I once knew. Change is 
always hard, and this little stream offers 
a comfort that I desperately needed after 
being uprooted from the California I 
called my home for so many years. Here 
in Oregon, nature survives and flourishes 
in this constantly variable bionetwork that 
borders the backside of my house. As the 
creek changes, the wildlife and flora adapt. 
Someone once said, “The cards we are 
dealt are not always fair. However we must 
keep smiling.” Observing Neacoxie Creek 
and all its crazy critters helps me accept 
the daily, even hourly, changes in my life, 
so I too can embrace the North Coast as 
home. 
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THE TATTOO 
Heather Clement Davis 


He ordered his espresso in his Eastern European accent 
as I waited for my mocha 

It was a poorly made tattoo 

The blue ink bled beyond the lines of the haphazard pattern 
the sizes of each part mis-matched 

Crooked, it looked as if it would slide off his arm 
and onto the counter. 

I glanced once at his arm 

and yet that was enough 

...for my lungs to contract 
...for my heart to seize 
...for my eyes to tear 

I think he knew 
...that I saw IT 
...that I saw HIM 
...that I saw the number that had once defined his life 
and the order of his death. 

Numbers that now define his overwhelming strength 
to a stranger still struggling to grasp 

what he has lived with his whole life. 


QUIET FOOTSTEPS 


lacob Moore 


Quiet footsteps 

presage the evil ambitions 

of a heart not laid to rest. 

Terror turns to malice 

in this, my antagonized mind. 

Passion, 

affection, 

they are but a haze 

in the existence 

of the never was. 

A forbidden desire 

drops like a stone into the darkness of my innocence, 
into the unconsciousness of my mind. 
Secrets untold 

cast a rippling rebellion upon the fluid substance 
of this, my very existence. 

He is the nighttime stalker, 

the moonlight walker, 

the shadow that follows me everywhere; 
he is the creeper who knows 

my every move. 
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linear, Cis 
Reba Owen 


The loggers above Big Creek 

are burning slash, 

the ash and smoke billowing up 

then drifting over the valley below 
where next year’s trees wait to be cut, 
where salmon are decomposing 

in the clear green water. 


A friend has just returned 

from Kashi, in India, on the most sacred of waters, 
where the odor of sandalwood and incense 

float over saffron-shrouded bodies 

waiting for cremation. 

Marigold petals are everywhere. 

Children are not burned but set adrift 

in their shrouds to travel past 

their likenesses laughing and splashing 

in the water. 


On Big Creek, the smolt and crayfish 
devour the last filaments of flesh 

from the dead salmon still in the water. 
A breeze off the Pacific disperses 

the smoke and ash into the night sky. 
The coals of the tree skeletons glow 

as the owls blink themselves 

awake. 
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Calandra Frederick 


Spirals 
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THE BALLAD OF BRIDGE CAT 


rrison “Smitty” Smith 


One day I said, “I want a cat, I think they’re lots of fun.” 

Smitty countered Shelne: “You are the only one. 

A difference of opinion hardly termed a spat, 

Whether or not ‘twas practical for us to have a cat. 

‘Cause we lived on a fishing boat, it was our only home. 

There were no trees for a cat to climb nor alleys it could roam. 
Although he argued long and loud, he gave in after while. 

A triumph oer the ailurophobe by the ailurophile. 


With haste I searched the classifieds, then we're Alaska bound 
With a tiny kitten aboard, heading for the Fairweather ground. 
Its life was now confined to sea far from any land, 

Living on the flying bridge with a box of sand. 

Shanghaied from her litter-mates for life on the bounding main. 
Clawed up and down a hawser rope, Bridge Cat was her name. 
Adapting to a life at sea, there was no other choice. 

And she confirmed her happiness with loudly purring voice. 


Whether it be decks awash or rain pelting from the sky, 

Bridge Cat seemed not to mind al she was seldom dry. 
Whenever it did happen that near the docks wed close, 

Bridge occupied the bow stem on the anchor she did pose. 

She couldn't seem to wait until we were tied up safe. 

Six feet away from the dock and shed leap into space. 

She prowled the docks and other boats but always came to rest, 
On Sea Miner's flying bridge in her cozy nest. 


She took advantage, like all cats, when it came to eating, 
Especially the salmon hearts while they were still beating. 
The very end of the boom was her favorite perch. 

No problem for an agile cat, the boat’s sea-rocking lurch. 
From here she saw the cleaning rough with anticipated stare. 
I'd toss up a needlefish and shed snatch it in mid air. 

That's the way the season went, no bird or mouse or rat. 
Bounty of the ocean was crunched up by Bridge Cat. 


Wed dump a shrimp pot in a pail, it’s there she caught ‘em. 

Arm deep in the water shed reach to grab them off the bottom. 
Season ended, heading south, what would she eat now? 

The tasty seafood tidbits replaced by dry cat chow. 

Then sometime that winter inside the Ballard Locks, 

Bridge Cat found a boyfriend on the Fishermen's Terminal docks. 
So our boat's cat population was increased by six. 

Smitty wisely mentioned not a gunnysack and bricks. 


Next season fast approached, new homes must be found. 
Seen with luck five more ailurophiles around. 
One kit still begged for a home, for this we also prayed, 
And before we headed north we had Bridge Cat spayed. 
While we were in the locks, descending to the Sound, 
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Talking to a nearby boat, the last kit’s home was found. 
The locksman was a jewel, and whilst the kitten purred, 
He lowered down a bucket, to the other boat transferred. 


Oh, we were so happy. At last our problem solved. 

But not so for poor Bridge Cat her happiness dissolved. 

All the way up north we could tell that on her mind, 

Was the desperate hope that her kittens she would find. 

We made a stop in Ketchikan to pick up some supplies. 
Bridge Cat roamed around the floats with searching eyes. 
Next pote it was time to go, but my Bridge Cat was gone. 
After days of fruitless search and call we reluctantly went on. 


Fishing on the outside banks some friends gave us a shout. 

“We saw your cat in Pelican. It was her without a doubt. 

‘At first we didn't think it was, we scarce believed our eyes, 
“But not our dog, Vanilla, her friend she recognized.” 

This news gave me fresh hope. I was excited and elated. 

Id have to wait ‘till the next closure, in three weeks it was dated. 
It seemed to take forever the arrival of that date. 

Then the Sea Miner made a tack for Lisianski Strait. 


I searched the town of Pelican asking everyone I knew. 

No trace was found of Bridge Cat, so what was I to do? 

Smitty wanted to take off and wished that I were faster. 

He whiled away the time with his pal the harbormaster. 

“We came to town to find our cat. wife looked every place.” 
“I might have your cat,” he said. “Did it have an orange face?” 

A skeptic always, he said yes but one clue didn’t show 

That it was Bridge, so Smitty said, “Much more I'll have to know.” 


“Did Doc Derocher spay your cat in Seattle at his clinic?” 

Smitty's eyes lit up with shock. He didn’t have to mimic. ; 
This really threw him for a loop. “Howd you know this from afar?” 
“IT used to work for Dr. D. I recognized his scar.” 

Just then I came back down the dock so sad without my pet. 
Smitty said, “There may be hope, now don't be so upset.” 

We went back into town just as fast as we were able, 

And found Bridge Cat fast asleep on the harbormaster’s table. 


He then told us the story of some ailurophobic lout 

Who found her stowed away on board and promptly tossed her out. 
‘Twas fate the Kansas came along, the skipper came beside 

And saved her from Wrangell Narrows where she swam against the tide. 
The Kansas docked in Pelican, sin ing glory from above. 

A died in the wool ailurophile, with this cat he fell in love. 

Alas, her missing kittens poor Bridge Cat still was seeking. 

On other boats she searched, went a snooping and a peeking. 


While thus engaged, a boat cast off. Away with her they drove. 
Upon discovery she was dropped off in Elfin Cove. 

Her search there continued and what happened then? 
Another boat gave her a ride back to Pelican again. 

This time the harbormaster took in this calico friend. 

And so our trip to town came toa happy end. _ 

For several years she fished with us without strife or harm. 
She lived to be 20 years old on a riverside Stanwood farm. 
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TODAY WILL BE A GENTLE DAY 
Lennard Noller 


do that thing where my eyes are closed to the souls of others and I 
believe myself invisible 


attempt to seduce no one except in those ways which have become 
unconscious habit 


do that thing where it’s like I’m twenty stories deep in the ocean and all is peaceful 
floating and there are the greensilver fish of my spirit mouthing unknown tongues 
and I hear queer echoes from the boat above, its white keel reflecting the wafting 
curtains of the surface water, the blue and the bright yellow sun and the people calling 
to me through a muffled distance [ cannot strain to hear 


recede as out as the low tide 

nod and be too shy to smile 

decide to watch the eagle when I spot its distinctive white against the sky, as it 
balances hard left hard right on the wind, flapping up in all its fierce majesty, its wings 
like a B-52, and I'll be sure to hear the silly whack when it accidentally hits a branch 
and damn near falls out of the sky, ducking out of sight no doubt embarrassed 

touch no person 


move steady like the tortoise 


try to avoid saying to myself, “for god's sake, can't you at least stand up straight?” and 
yet stand tall 


see the night advance in its slow goosestep march, see the frantic rush of men seeking 
shelter or alcohol, see the clouds do their princess wave goodbye, see the lonely Earth 


pulling her blanket tight and flicking off her moonlight when she’s done reading that 
last chapter. 
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The Doubting of St. Thomas 





The Nada in the 2st Oxatury 


THE NUDE IN THE 21ST CENTURY 

IS AN INTERNATIONAL JURIED 
COMPETITION HOSTED ANNUALLY 
BY THE ART CENTER OF CLATSOP 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE IN ASTORIA, 
OREGON, WITH A FOCUS ON THE 
TIME-HONORED TRADITION OF 
THE NUDE HUMAN FIGURE. THIS 
EXHIBIT HONORS AN ART FORM 
THAT CONTINUES TO INSPIRE AND 
CHALLENGE MANY ARTISTS TODAY. 
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Mololani, [molo-lani] n. rain associated with Kaha-lu’u, O’ahu; 


also a wind name. 


MOLOLANI 


mololani; [molo-lani] vs. well-kept, well-nursed, rare. 





MANOS NATHAN-TE ROROA, NGATIWHATUA, NGAPUHI 
COLLEEN URLICH-TE POPOTO O NGAPUHI KI KAIPARA 
LILLIAN PITT-WARM SPRINGS, WASCO & YAKAMA 

GREG ROBINSON-CHINOOK INDIAN NATION 

GAIL TREMBLAY-MI’ KMAQ, ONONDAGA 

MAILE ANDRADE-NATIVE HAWAIIAN 

CHUCK SOUZA-NATIVE HAWAIIAN 

GABRIELLE BELZ-NGAPUHI 





mahalo, nvt. thanks, gratitude; to thank. 
mahalo, admiration, praise, esteem, regards. 
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PACIFIC RIM EXHIBIT 
EMERGENCE FROM PLACE 


“MY RESPONSIBILITIES AS A COMMUNITY ARTISIT 


RICHARD ROWLAND AND INSTRUCTOR AT CCC HAVE INPSIRED ME TO DO 
PACIFIC RIM FOUNDER WHAT | FEEL IS THE RIGHT THING FOR THE NEEDS OF 
CCC XRT INSTRUCTOR THE COMMUNITY AND CONNECTING THE LOCAL TO 


THE GLOBAL THROUGH CULTURAL INTREGRATION. | 
SPECIFICALLY LOOK FOR ARTISTS WHO CAN HELP US FIND 
ROOTED VALUES AND INNOVATIVE INTERPRETATIONS 
THROUGH TIME IN THE VISUAL ARTS. 





CATHERINE AL-METEN is a native Oregonian, freelance writer, journalist, and photographer. She 
is co-founder and president of Northwest Creative Outreach, Astoria Center for Artists and Writers. 
Catherine’s work reflects her love of the natural beauty of the world, the idiosyncratic essence of hu- 
man interaction and the narratives, cultures, and stories of the river and sea people. She lives on the 
Columbia River, and finds endless inspiration for her work here in Astoria and along the Northern 
Oregon Coast. 


GAIL BALDEN has had essays appear in numerous anthologies including the Cup of Comfort series, 
In Our Own Voices, and OR 150 Oregon Stories. Her feature stories on local artists and Coaster 
Theatre Playhouse have been published in Oregon Coast Magazine. She writes a monthly column on 
small town life for the North Coast Citizen in Nehalem, Oregon, where she lives. Gail is director of 
Creative Journeys, www.creativejourneys.net, and teaches writing workshops in Manzanita, Oregon 
and throughout the U.S. 


ELEANOR LEONNE BENNETT is a fifteen year et Pee her and artist who has won contests 
with National Geographic, The Woodland Trust, The World Photography Organization, Winstons 
Wish, Papworth Trust, Mencap, Big Issue, the Wrexham Science Festival, Fennel and Fern and Na- 
ture's Best Photography. She has had her photographs published in exhibitions and magazines across 
the world including The Guardian, RSPB Birds, Bird Life magazine, dotdotdash magazine, Alabama 
Coast magazine, naan Seaport and National Geographic's Kids magazine. 


ADAM BERK is still fairly new to the Northwest, having grown up in San Diego. He spent ten years 
in Los Angeles trying to piece together some kind of acting career while getting a Masters of Profes- 
sional Writing from USC. Adam is currently trying to edge his way into the Clatsop ay 
College Writing Department and will be teaching an Education for Life class entitled "Myth and the 
Art af Sioryteliat in the spring. 


NANCY K. BERRY is a writer living in Seaside. Her poetry has been published in Prose & Poetry An- 
nual, RAIN, and The Mahonia. This year she published a book of family stories titled “Bits & Pieces 
of a Family". In 2011, one of her stories won an award in the Oregon Writers Colony’'s short story 
contest. 


JAN BONO is a two-time winner in the Coast Weekend’ serial mystery chapter contest. She is 
seeking an agent for her cozy mystery novel set on the southwest Washington coast. A frequent 
contributor to Chicken Soup for the Soul, Jan has also written numerous one-act plays. Check out her 
work: www.janbonobooks.com 


KATHY BOWMAN lives in Joseph, Oregon and worked for the US Forest Service before starting 
anew as a technical editor and poet in 2010. She leads writing workshops on the Cascade Lakes Na- 
tional Scenic Byway poetry adventure trail, and collects community poetry for the Zumwalt Prairie 
Poetry Cache. 


ROBERT J. BRAKE is a freelance writer, college teacher, and resident of Ocean Park, Washington. 
His publications include three books, one-hundred and twenty-five columns, feature stories, and 
magazine articles. 


TRICIA GATES BROWN is a writer and garden designer who resides on the north Oregon coast. She 
is author of several books including Jesus Loves Women: A Memoir of Body and Spirit. 


MICHELE CHAMBERLIN survived her first year as a Clatsop County resident through rain, hail, 
snow, a tsunami warning, and a collision between her car and a deer. She moved with her husband 
to Oregon in January 2010 and is pursing a nursing degree at Clatsop Community College. During 
her first quarter at CCC, she met a quirky writing professor who encouraged her to use her voice as 
a writer. Prior to living in Oregon, Michele graduated from California State University, Lon Beach, 
with a B.S. in Marine Biology and worked in the environmental sciences field in California or 
eighteen years. 


AMBER CLYDE lives in Seaside with her husband, two kids, and two puppies. She writes for fun and 
is a member of the Writers at Work critique group in Seaside. 


HEATHER CLEMENT DAVIS grew up in Astoria and has just returned to the area after twenty-one 


years in Santa Fe New Mexico. Her graduate studies in Archaeology and Art Therapy inform her 
writing and artwork. 


SUNNY COOK lives in oes Washington and is the grandmother of seven. She is currently 


Saat together decades of journal pieces, written reflections, letters and poems to share with her 
amily and friends. 
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DAVE DENSMORE has been fishing for over fifty years after growing up in Kodi 
Kodiak and 

Aleutian Islands. Trolling, crabbing, seining, trawling, he ie hed oe way. Denes Dave” 

has also kept his pen moving for nearly twenty-five years, and he has published two books, a CD and 

performs his poems at the annual Astoria Fisher Poets Gathering as well as numerous other venues 

nationwide. During the winters, he can often be found at Astoria’s East Mooring Basin. 


JIM DOTT is a long time resident of the North Coast, but has been teaching second grade at an 
international school in Malaysia for the last three years. He and his family will be returning to their 


home in Astoria this summer. Jim has published a number of poems over the years in RAIN and 
other journals. 


WAYNE DOWNING is a retired bookseller and before that, for twenty five years was a typesetter. 
He lives in Ocean Park with his wife and a cat. Wayne is a rogrammer for KMUN Radio’, In The 
Mood, and also writes a monthly column for the Chinook Shere: 


MIKE DUNCAN is an Astoria native who moved to Bellingham, Washington in his mid-twenties 
swearing he would never move back to this rainy, God-forsaken town. ‘Midnite Mike” moved back 
to Astoria on his fifty-fifth birthday and started attending Clatsop Community College in Fall 2007. 
Accepted into the CCC nursing program in June 2010, Mike is currently working as an LPN at 


Astoria Pointe/Rosebriar Drug and Alcohol Treatment Center. Mike had a story published in the 
2010 RAIN. 


NANCY FLYNN hails from the coal country of northeastern Pennsylvania where somehow, at an ear- 
ly age, she fell in love with words instead of into a sinkhole or the then-polluted Susquehanna River. 
Her writing has received the James Jones First Novel Fellowship and an Oregon Literary Fellowship; 
poetry chapbooks include The Hours of Us (2007) and Eternity a Coal’s Throw (forthcoming, 2012) 
After nine years living on thirteen acres in the Coast Range foothills near Corvallis, Oregon, she 
moved to Portland in 2007. For more information visit www.nancyflynn.com 


BRIA FRECH is a midwesterner, that calls Oregon her home. Raised by her musician father, she 
lives and breathes music. Photography is a creative outlet that she can blend her love for people and 
music. She is currently a CCC student and will end her era there in 2012. 


THERESE LANGEVIN FRECH is a photographer, songwriter, poet, teacher, and hedgewitch. She is a 
builder of virtual streams, ponds, uteralle gardens and fountains, and a collector of $100 guitars. 
Born in Boston, she attended school in the midwest, lived in minneapolis for 25 years, and now lives 
in Astoria. She uses open source software to make her pictures. 


CALANDRA FREDERICK graduated from Oregon State University in 2009 with a B.A. in English. 
She has had four photographs published in Prism magazine, three Ae Dh ublished in Rain, 
and one photograph pu fished fr the Salal Review. Her work was been exhibited at the OSU Art 
Show pierced by the Asian Pacific Cultural Center, at Dine and Dash, and at the Longview Li- 
brary. She has had one short story published in RAIN. 


NORMANDIE HAND heard the siren song of monotype printing at Clatsop Community College dur- 
ing summer term 2011 and is totally enthralled. She manipulates soy-based inks to create thought 

provoking abstracts of the human figure. She found her way to the mouth of the Columbia River via 
Portland, Chicago and Albania, has studios in Astoria and Long Beach, and is also an acrylic painter. 


PATTY HARDIN, a shark fanatic, lives in Long Beach, Washington. She is also learning how to play chess. 
KIMBERLY HAZEL is a teacher's-aid at Astoria Middle School. She has been writing eae since 
) 


taking Nancy Cook's creative-poetry class a handful of years ago. She enjoys reading sociology 
books and contemplating human behavior. 


SUNNY HAZEL has just started writing creatively this year and is very optimistic about her poetry. 
She loves to put her feelings on paper. She also loves reading scary and mystery genre books. 


JANE E. HERROLD is a local Astoria artist, graphic designer, and writer. She is also known as 
KMUN's “Calamity Jane” of the Cafe Vaquera radio show. Jane is a participant in the annual Fisher 
Poets’ Gathering, and her writing frequently appears in RAIN, Hipfish, and internet blogging sites. 


SANDERS HOWSE III is a resident of Naselle, Washington and currently a full time student at 
Clatsop Community College. In his spare time, he works with experimental, sustainable power and 
building solutions on his family’s organic farm. Sander’s pg aor include his shipping con- 
tainer home (the first of its kind in Southwest Washington) and writing fiction and poetry which has 
been published in various magazines nationally. 
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MICHAEL LEE JOHNSON from Itasca, Illinois, is a poet, freelance writer, and small business owner 
of custom imprinted promotional products and apparel: www.promoman.us. He is heavily influ- 
enced by: Carl Sandburg, Robert Frost, William Carlos Williams, Irving Layton, Leonard Cohen, 
and Allen Ginsberg. 


SHANNAN JONES is the mother of three and has lived in Clatsop County most of her life. She grad- 
uated from PSU with a BS in Liberal Arts and a Master's in Secondary Education. Shannan loves the 
beauty of the coast, her favorite being the Peter Iredale and South Jetty. She loves photography and 
writing in her spare time. 


JOHN JOSEPH has a history of diabetes, heart disease, Parkinson's disease, and hypertension. Three 
ears ago he decided if he was going to raise his grandchildren he had better lose weight and get 

healthy He is now a hundred and Higseven pounds lighter and no longer needs insulin or pills 

for hypertension. He graduated from Seattle Pacific College in 1976 with a BA in Nursing and has 

practiced as a Family Nurse Practitioner for the past forty-seven years. 


SOFIE KLINE lives in Astoria, Oregon and enjoys her days exploring the world of opportunities that 
surround us. 


TRICIA KNOLL is a poet in Portland, Oregon, studying currently in The Atheneum program at the 
Attic Workshop in Portland. Two of her poems are going to be published this spring in the Muddy 
River Poetry Review. She has spent a great deal of her life writing for a living; annual reports, bro- 
chures, press releases, speeches for politicians, and the like. All the while she’s been writing poetry. 
Although she lives in Portland, she owns a vacation rental home in Manzanita, Oregon and has 
hiked many, many miles of the Pacific Northwest coast. 


HEATHER MEE PANKL LIVINGSTON was born in Washington, DC, spent her early childhood in 
Virginia, grew up in New Jersey, spent summers in Tennessee, and moved to Oregon in 1989. She 
attended what was then Eastern Oregon State College and, later, University of Oregon. While in 
Oregon, Heather fell in love, got married ee that her great-great-great grand- 
parca had done the same ore in the same place, about a hundred years before she was born), 

ad two daughters, got divorced, and went camping several times near Astoria, where the Columbia 
meets the Pacific. She has attended the Summer Fishtrap writing conference in Enterprise, Oregon. 
She now lives in Maryland. 


BRENDA MALMSTROM is a thirty-two year old single mom in recovery. She was born in Seaside and 
moved back to the North Coast area in 2007. Brenda is a freshman at Clatsop Communtity College. 


PHYLLIS MANNAN lives with her husband in Manzanita, Oregon. She received an Oregon Literary 
Fellowship in Poetry and has had poems in Cloudbank, Fireweed, the Oregonian, Stringtown and 
Willow Springs. A nonfiction story, "Pot Roast Coming Around the Clock" was published in A Cup 
of Comfort for Parents of Children with Autism and an essay, “The Echolalia of Literature,” appeared 
in A Cup of Comfort for Writers. 


ROBERT MCCLELLAND is currently the Director of the Upward Bound and Talent Search programs 
at coe Community College. Robert and his wife have lived in Astoria since July 2010. They have 
previously lived in Haifa, Israel, and Oahu in Hawaii. 


ERICA MCKAY has lived in the area her whole life and enjoys finding beautiful things that normally 
go unnoticed. Ske is an artist in many ways, but her preferred medium is music and photography. 


MARGARET HAMMITT-MCDONALD is a naturopathic physician, licensed acupuncturist, and part- 
time writing instructor at Clatsop Community College; she also writes a bicycle-commuting column 
for Hipfish. Every day brings her more wonderful opportunities to explore the natural beauty of 

the North Coast by hiking, riding her bike to and from work, and puttering around in her personal 
chaos-theory project (her arden: as well as spending time with her feline Zen masters, who know 
the virtue of an afternoon zoned out before the wood stove. 


COREY MESLER has appeared in numerous journals and anthologies and has published five novels 
including, [ll Give You Something to Cry About (2011). He has been nominated for the Pushcart 
Prize numerous times, and two of his poems have been chosen for Garrison Keillor’s Writer’s Alma- 


nac. With his wife, he runs Burke's Book Store in Memphis, Tennessee, one of the country’s oldest 
(1875) and best independent bookstores. Read more at www.coreymesler.com. 


PATTRA BURNETTO MONROE enjoys writing and is easily amused. 
JACOB MOORE is a 16-year-old high school student in the Warrenton area, and loves to write poetry. 
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DAVID LEE MYERS follows his love of light and lens i inati i 
ens into fascination with th I 
our responses to it—both literal and siaditative: igoaka ag hci 


LENNARD NOLLER is an adventurer, poet, surfer, chef, mountaineer, and musician. Despite his 
continued efforts, he cannot juggle. He has lived in and around Astoria for the past two years. His 
first book, Brevity, is available at bookstores in Portland and on the coast. 


MADISON O’BRYANT is fifteen years old, and a student at West Salem High School. This is her 
second time submitting to RAIN. 


REBA OWEN is a graduate of Oregon State University and a Northwest poet whose works have ap- 
peared in numerous venues over the years. She is interested in the natural world and out of doors as 
it relates to the human condition. Reba has published a poem collection called Quarter Past Moon. 


PATRICK OVERTON is a teacher, scholar, poet, playwright, author, lyricist, speaker, and visual artist. 
He serves as director of the Front Porch Institute in Astoria, Oregon. The Institute, created in 1996 
while he was a tenured faculty member at Columbia College in Coniibis Missouri, is dedicated to 
creating resources for community arts and community cultural development. 


JAN PRIDDY has earned an Oregon Literary Arts Fellowship, Arts & Letters fellowship, Soap- 

stone residency, Pushcart nomination, and recent publication in CALYX, Work Magazine, Raven 
Chronicles, Ink Filled Page, RAIN, and North American Review. Jan has work forthcoming in Monkey 
Puzzle and StringTown. She is an MFA graduate from Pacific University and lives and teaches on the 
north Oregon coast. 


AMY PULITZER has lived on the Oregon Coast for three-hundred and eighty-six days now and 
wouldn't subtract one minute from the grand total. She has a little dog, a needy cat, a perfect hus- 
band and two daughters who are due for a visit. 


DONNA QUINN is a sagebrush-sun-loving lizard who found a different kind of magic in Astoria 
(thanks to her daughter Lulu!). Donna appreciates the quirky nature and original character of this 
unique community. She produces and hosts Talk of Our Towns on KMUN and is working on a book, 
while her myriad clones are doing other interesting things in Amazing Astoria. Her favorite read is 
Eckhart Tolle’ Stillness Speaks. 


LULU QUINN is an artist and designer who draws, doodles, paints and creates colorful images on 
anything and everything. Lulu’s enigmatic images come from a planet far, far away spinning in 
one of the many galaxies residing within her mind. Lulu considers Astoria home; she loves to walk 
around the town in torrential downpours. One day her website will be “a glorious sight to behold.” 
Now her evolving work can be found at www.luluart.com 


ROBIN REID lives with his spouse in a ninety-year old house in Garibaldi that they have spent the 
last fourteen years renovating. 


VINCENT REYNOLDS published a book of poetry, Finding Crossroads, in 2009. His poems have 
appeared in Oregon East, Timberline, RondeDance I, RAIN, and Jefferson Monthly. From 2005 to 
2008 he lived and worked in Astoria as a writer. His recent poems are about the inner experience of 
Asperger's Syndrome. 

KATHY SANDERS has lived in Astoria for nine years. She loves cats, but alas is allergic to them; oc- 
casional petting encounters on the streets provide her kitty fix. Bay also writes poetry and enjoys 
savoring the delightful variety of coffee shops in Astoria and along the coast. 

JON SCHMIDT still lives in Ilwaco, Washington and hopefully still will be when this year’s RAIN is 
published. He's an interpretive ranger at Cape Disappointment State Park and father of two. 


SCOT SIEGEL lives in Oregon where he works as a town-planning consultant and edits the online 
literary magazine, Untitled Country Review. His second-length ey collection, Thousands Flee 
California Wildfires, is due out from Salmon Poetry in 2012. Scot will be a featured reader at the Nye 
Beach/Writers on the Edge Series April 14, 2012. www.redroom.com/author/scot-siegel 


KRISTIN SHAUCK is a figurative painter who teaches drawing, design, and painting at Clatsop 
Community College. She is the founding director of Au Naturale: The Nude in the 21st Century _ 
International Juried Exhibition. Her colleagues often comment on her uncanny resemblance to Frida 


Kahlo. 
BILL SHIVELY teaches middle and high school in Astoria. 
TELA SKINNER started writing poetry when she was eight. She fell in love with the Pacific Ocean 
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and Oregon ona trip from Michigan in 1976. Two years later she moved to Portland where she fell 
in love, married, aad) raised two sons, all the time wanting to live at the ocean. In 2008 she and her 
husband, Michael, retired to Manzanita where she joined three writing groups. She enjoys volunteer 
work at the library and the Manzanita Writers’ Series. 


BRENDA SMITH is originally from North Carolina, and came out West in 2000. She currently prac- 
tices Emergency Medicine at Columbia Memorial Hospital and resides in Svensen with her partner, 
Tammy Kohse. 


SCOTT T. STARBUCK is a Creative Writing Coordinator at San Diego Mesa College who often fishes 
near Astoria. His new poetry chapbook, Riverwalker, is forthcoming from Mountains and Rivers _ 
Press in 2012. His clay art is in The Spirit of the Salmon Fund, and his works have been published in 
Fogged Clarity, The Warrior Poems and Other Poems, Scythe, and Untitled Country Review. 


ROBIN STROMHOLT was a long-time resident of Portland, Oregon and worked in the core of the 
city for over twenty-five years. Robin has been writing poetry since the teen years. Now retired, 
Robin lives full time in Ocean Park, Washington. 


LAURA TATTOO has been writing poetry since she was a child. Born in Astoria, New York, she has 
lived in Astoria, Oregon, since 2001 and likes to say that she has come “half circle". A graduate of 
Portland State University, she won the prestigious Nina Mae Kellogg award for best senior student 
in English in 1983. Laura has been disabled with fibromyalgia and myalgic encephalomyelitis (CFS) 
since 1996. Housebound, she writes poetry in English and French and has recently translated the 
entire ceuvre of the late French singer Alain Bashung. 


KIM TAYLOR has been enthralled by the world around us for as aa as she can remember. She has 
always enjoyed taking photographs in an attempt to "hold" beauty still for as long as she wanted, and 
likes deplanne her work for others to critique and marvel at right along with her. Kim has been on 
the Oregon coast now for over twenty years and loves this place! 


CAYLA VANGUNDY is a full-time college student and full-time employee. She has been writing on 
and off when the mood strikes her since college, but really started to get serious about it in the last 
three years. 


JAMES VALVIS is the author of HOW TO SAY GOODBYE (Aortic Books, 2011). He has published 
hundreds of poems in places like Anderbo, Arts & Letters, New York Quarterly, Poetry East, Rattle, 
River Styx, and Verse Daily. His fiction is also widely published in places like the Los Angeles Review, 
Potomac Review, storySouth, and The Washington Pastime. He lives in Issaquah, Washington. 


RON WALKER is an artist whose favorite subjects are architecture, old vehicles, and industrial envi- 
ronments. He has been rendering his subjects using charcoals and pen and ink for over thirty years. 
Many of his drawings draw on local history for inspiration. 


MARY TANGUAY WEBB is a community activist, former VISTA volunteer, art collector, avid 
gardener, dyed in the wool Astoriaphile and grandmother. She and her husband live in Uniontown 
where they both have studios and a view of the shipping channel. She studied Art at the Univer- 
sity of Oregon and at Portland State. Mary has a broad appreciation and interest in Art and that 

is reflected in the wide spectrum of work she produces, from abstract collages to expressionistic 
portraits. She is a fan of conceptual Art and a supporter of community Art. 


VERA WILDAUER lives in Manzanita, Oregon. After more than twenty years in marketing, Vera 
turned to writing full-time in 2004, earning a certificate of Literary Fiction from the University of 
Washington in 2005. Although she a frequent open mic reader in short fiction, poetry, and memoir 
at the monthly Writers’ Series in town, she has been slow to send her work in for contests or publica- 
tion. Vera is co-founder of the Manzanita Writers’ Series, in Manzanita, Oregon and is on the board 
of the Hoffman Center, a local non-profit for arts and culture in the area. 


SUE FALKNER WOOD is a disabled RN who lives in Astoria with her husband, Jim, who is also an 
RN. Her college education includes a major in literature. Several years later she changed majors and 
became a registered nurse. Sue has worked in all fields of nursing and ended her career as a director 
of nursing. She has been pie since becoming disabled due to an autoimmune disease which 
causes chronic pain each day. She has written and published oetry, prose, essays and maintains a 
very popular blog on life with chronic pain at wwvneverydayhealth com, 


LYUBOV GORYAYNOVA, DINA WALSH, ERIKA MCKAY, ALISA VERNON, JAMES MI 

; , ERI : ; SHO, BEN- 
JAMIN REICHERT AND GALE PARKER are CCC students. If we missed you, hopefully it’s because 
you didn't send a bio. 
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2OI2 PATRONS 


Joanie Weatherly, Bobbi Brice 
Julie Brown, T.J. Lackner 
Astoria Railroad Association 
Jim & Pam Holen, Nancy Holmes 
Deac Guidi, Patty Harper 
Viola & Steve Harper, Nicole Harper 
Eileen & Gene Chamberlin 
Carol Knutson, Richard Rowland 
Judith McGavin, Terry Shumaker 
Steve Emmons, Midnite Mike 


PLATINUM PATRONS 


Robert & Elizabeth Stricklin 
The Gray Family, Colleen Schroeder 
Joy & Wayne Brotherton 
Joe Andrich, Sunny & Bob Cook 
Michael McCusker, David Lee Myers 


THANK YOU! 





write wilh a View ! 
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Wrangell Mountains Writing Workshop 
July 27-August 2, 2012 McCarthy, Alaska 
* Dancing the Grea Divide 4 


Justin Torres, visiting writer 
Nancy Cook, program director 
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Cloud « Lea 


store 
¢ 
148 Laneda Ave. 
P.O BOxSaoG 
Manzanita, Oregon 97130 
Special Orders 
‘Recommendations 
Telephone: 503-308-2665 
cloudandleaf@qmail.com 


503.338.5133 
1119 Commercial 
Astoria. OR 97103 
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Seaside Station + [iBIAimeiMmmedalls tas 







231 S. Holladay Ave 
seaside, OR 97138 3) 


(503)717-4233 





- Building Community Through Food. 


Open Daily 8:00am to 8:00pm 


Organic Produce 
Grab n’ Go Deli 
Homemade Soup 
Micro & Specialty Beers 


out our larger & brighter store 
1355 Exchange St. Astoria, OR 97103 
(S03) 325-0027 -- www.astoriacoop.org 








LUNAR BOY GALLERY 


ORIGINAL ART + PRINTS 
BOOKS + JEWELRY + GIFTS 


Please join us on the 2nd Saturday 
of every month, 5 - 9 pm, for 


“Circomvoluted Alteration” by Chuck Bloom Astoria’s 2nd Saturday Artwalk 





Lunar Boy Gallery e 240 Eleventh Street e Astoriae ORe 97103 
503.325.1566 @ lunarboygallery.com 
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342 10 Street @ Re torie: OR e 503. 440.9761 ewww. vogatt™ 1 Ascom 
Ute K Swerdloff ¢ ; lliance Certified ¢ LMT #6408 





our emerging 


iterary talents 











FORT CEORCE 





BREWERY+ PUBLIC HOUSE 








Supporting Clean Water, 
Abundant Salmon Runs, 
Healthy Columbia River free 


of LNG Terminals and Pipelines. 


No Coal! 
COLUM™_MBIA 





RIVERKEEPER 
www.columbiariverkeeper.org 


ASTORIA, CRECON 


Brownsmead Turbo-Gro 








i ee Partially dehydrated dairy 
: compost for the garden. 


: Used by le maistre gardinier 
$20/yd by appointment: 


458-6821 
Dirk & Amanda Rohne 


Studio 





A PRINTMAKERS 4GLASS STUDIO 


DEDICATED TO SUPPORTING 
THE ARTS IN OUR COMMUNITY 


© 


453~-A ELEVENTH ST. ASTORIA, OR 97103 


arama LOWER 
» COLUMBIA BOWL 


“A family recreation center” 


Bumpers @ Automatic Scoring & Video Games 


Cosmic Bowl @ Snack Bar 


826 Marine Dr. 
Astoria, OR 97103 
(503) 325-3321 
www. lcbowl.com 


OLDEST WATERING HOLE WEST OF THE ROCKIES 


OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK 
FOR LUNCH AND DINNER 


KARAOKE WED-SAT NIGHTS 


422 W MARINE DRIVE 
ASTORIA, OREGON 


(503)325-2651 DAVID & CHRISTINA WARNER, OWNERS 









LOCALS’ 
SPECIAL 


EVERY MONTH 
BODY TREATMENTS 


weremeenrm CANNERY PIER HOTEL 


COUPLE'S PACKAGES 7 SP A. 







| EX] CANNERY PIER HOTEL 






re a the : 
TOP 25 
Hotels 


in the West 






AUTHENTIC ai 
FINNISH SAUNA 
MINERAL - 
THERAPY a. 
HOT TUB ~ 
GIFT 
CERTIFICATES 
ALWAYS 
AVAILABLE 













No. 10 Basin St. Astoria OR 
ri www.cannerypierhotel.com 
10-6 Daily SRE See Cee reece cys 






NO. 10 BASIN ST. 503-338-4772 
www.cannerypierhotel.com 














** Live Entertainment ** : 
** Midnight Breakfast on Weekends**~ 
**Karaoke—Food Specials—Billiards**_ 











Kathren Rusinovich 
Real Estate Broker 
Area Properties 
503-325-6848 


<: Www.areaproperties.com 


i wuneut ™ 
EBS ne LUSTING 
geavict 


OA 
503-325-7414 
BAKED ALASKA #1 12th Street 


RESTAURANT & LOUNGE [gQhweyut-mm@dne 


Throughout the years of my career I have come to appreciate one concept when it comes 
to food more than anything else. More than the “fancy” sauces and strange preparations 
that chefs have developed over the years, my-self included, I have really come to appreci- 
ate ingredients for what they are, pure. The future of food is certain in regards to purity 
from inception to plate. You really can taste the difference in organic vegetables, wild fish 
and other additive free proteins and it is imperative that we respect our food. At Baked 
Alaska we are constantly progressing in the direction of Stetielyilismpertactsetrmivien 
purveyors to source wild seafood, produce from close proximity, free-roaming beef and 
organic chicken. Couple this real food with simple, yet masterful preparations and you 
can close your eyes and taste the ocean, the wild flowers and grasses, and transport your 
senses through the farmlands. More than anything else, you can taste the purity. 

Chris Holen—Chef/Owner Baked Alaska 





Burgers 


We Deliver! 


SOUS ,EIEG 
ERIKSON DR. 
ASTORIA 


UUST EAST OF SAFEWAY) 


903.325.4927 


HOURS: SUN-THUR 11AM-10PM;: 
FRI-SAT 11AM-11PM 











Lucys BO 


*50 please, oh please, we beg we. pray 








Go throw your ty set away, 

And in its place you can install, 
A lovely bookshelf on the wail’ 
- Roald Dahi 









OPEN Mon-Sat *10:30-3:30 
patti@lucysbooks net www. lucysbooks.net 


3+8 12th Street Astoria OR I/IOY * 505-925-4210 












37 North Edgewood - Seaside, Oregon 97138 
P.O. Box 71 
(503) 738-3500 





Workshops 


: Critiquing 
#4 by Nancy Armstrong Holmes 
www.nancyaholmes.com 
; naholmes39S@ gmail.com 
FARA PO Box 395. Seaside. OR 97138 
34-3 Voicemail: (503)717-1614 
| 
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Pacific 
Unitarian 
Universalist 
Fellowship 


820 Alameda 


in Astoria 


www.pacuuf.org 
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teas 











NANCY COOK, LUCIEN SWERDLOFF 
MICHELE CHAMBERLIN, CAYLA VANGUNDY 
MICHAEL DUNCAN, JACK SCHROEDER 
SOFIE KLINE, BRIA FRECH 
GARY TRENNER, TRAVIS GAYDOS 
DEVON ABING, CEDAR ST. ONGE 
SANDERS W. HOWSE III 


For me, a page of good prose is where one hears the rain and 
the noise of battle. It has the power to give grief or universality 
that lends it a youthful beauty. Cheever 
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yg : ; 
‘af. operant 
mes > o Catherine Al-Meten ¢ Laurie Anderson ¢ Gail Balden’*Eleanor Leonne Bennett 
pm en Adam Berk « Nancy Berry ¢ Jamie Boyd « Kathy Bowman ¢ Sue Falkner Wood 
f ‘ Robert J. Brake « Tricia Gates Brown ¢ Pattra Burnetto Monroe ¢ Tim Hurd 
PME ale ie stag Michele Chamberlin « David Campiche « Steve Cartwright ¢ John Ciminello 
Os Pi ake a , Amber Clyde ¢ Sunny Cook « Heather Clement-Davis ¢ Harrison “Smitty” Smith 
nha, ™ a . ‘ tes Jim Dott « Bria Frech « Wayne Downing « Mike Duncan ¢ Mary Tanguay Webb 
od Calandra Frederick « Sofie Kline. ¢ Normandie Hand ¢ Patty Hardin Scot Siegel 
i as , Michael Lee Johnson « Kimberly Hazel ¢ Jan Bono « Sunshine Hazel « Cleo Lean 
et by ' Jane E. Herrold ¢ Sanders Howse III ¢ Shannan Jones ¢ John Joseph ¢ Kim Taylor 


Tricia Knoll « Heather Pankl-Livingston ¢ Brenda Malmstrom ¢ Phyllis Mannan 
Robert McClelland ¢ Erika McKay « Corey Mesler «Jacob Moore ¢ Gale Parker 
Lennard Noller Madison O’Bryant « Patrick Overton « Reba Owen ¢ Alisa Vernon 
Jan Priddy « Amy Pulitzer « Vincent Reynolds ¢ James Valvis ¢ Dave Densmore 
Margaret Hammitt-McDonald ¢ Robert Michael Pyle ¢ Donna Quinn ¢ Lulu Quinn 
Ben Reichert ¢ Robin Reid « Kathy Sanders ¢ John Schmidt « Kristin Shauck 
Bill Shively ¢ Leela Schuler « Charles Schweigert ¢ Terry Shumaker ¢ Tela Skinner 
Brenda Smith ¢ Scott Starbuck ¢ Robin Stromholt ¢ Laura Tattoo + Karin Temple 
Gary Trenner II « Cayla VanGundy « Vera Wildauer « Nancy Flynn ¢ Ron Walker 

Mark Holmes ¢ Emily Johnson ¢ Lyubov Goryaynova ¢ David Lee Myers « Difia Walsh 
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